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AMERICAN FAR EASTERN POLICY, 1931-1937 


Freperick V. FIe.p 


ae concern of Americans with the Far Eastern war rests on 
commercial, cultural and political interests, the damaging of which 
not only does direct injury to their commerce and beliefs but also 
breaks down an entire structure of international living which 
they have helped to establish in the long course of modern history, 
and particularly since 1919. The concern was similar at the time of 
the Manchurian and Shanghai invasions of 1931-32. But today there 
is this difference: that the situation is infinitely more grave and the 
American involvement in it more critical. In his book, The Far 
Eastern Crisis, Mr. Stimson, reviewing his administration of policy 
during the earlier crisis when he was Secretary of State, has described 
the possible harm to American interests which he believed to be 
inherent in that situation. This analysis is even more cogent to the 
present conflict: 


First: The direct material damage to our trade which would inevita- 
bly be caused; also the less certain but nevertheless quite possible 
jeopardy which in the future course of such a struggle between China 
and Japan might threaten our own people and their territorial pos- 
sessions. 

Second: The immense blow to the cause of peace and war prevention 
throughout the world which would inevitably be caused if without 
protest or condemnation Japan were permitted to violate and disregard 
the group of post-war treaties which she had ratified and upon which so 
many hopes of our race and of our part of the world had been predicated. 

Third: The incalculable harm which would be done immediately to 
American prestige in China and ultimately to the material interests of 
America and her people in that region, if after having for many years 
assisted by public and private effort in the education and development 
of China towards the ideals of modern Christian civilization, and hav- 
ing taken the lead in the movement which secured the covenant of all 
the great powers, including ourselves, “to respect her sovereignty, her 
independence, and her territorial . . . integrity,” we should now cynically 
abandon her to her fate when this same covenant was violated. 
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This represented the application of the traditional American pol- 
icy to the Far Eastern situation of 1931-32. This policy has been 
traditionally concerned with three interlocking objectives: (1) 
equality of trading opportunity for American citizens with the 
nationals of any other foreign country in China; (2) most-favored 
nation treatment, whereby any rights or privileges obtained by any 
other nation in China should also accrue to the United States; and 
(3) the maintenance of China’s territorial and administrative integ- 
rity. The method by which the United States has upheld or tried 
to uphold these objectives has varied from time to time. The main 
pattern has alternated between playing a lone hand to uphold 
Chinese interests and thereby its own against a foreign power or 
a combination of foreign powers, and collective action with several 
of the foreign powers against the other or vis-a-vis China itself. 
The Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, which formally embodied the 
Open Door policy as an international principle, represented the 
apex of collective action toward the Far East. In 1931-32 the United 
States and certain members of the League of Nations, after a period 
of hesitation, tried to form a powerful bloc of foreign nations 
against Japan, but Americans believe the attempt failed largely 
because of lack of support from the British Foreign Secretary. 

To understand the American attitude in the present conflict we 


must look further into Mr. Stimson’s administration in 1931-22. 


There were two distinct phases in American Far Eastern policy 
during the crisis of those years. The first, lasting from September 
to December of 1931, was premised on the hope and belief that 
the liberal forces in Japan, represented by Baron Shidehara, For- 
eign Secretary, would regain control of the situation from the army 
leaders who were precipitating the invasion of Manchuria. The 
attitude of the United States was that nothing should be done to 
make the task of the Japanese liberals more difficult or to play 
into the hands of the military; at the same time, because of the 
possibility that the liberals would fail, the United States made it 
clear that it was watching the situation very closely. 

The government co-operated with, and as far as possible gave 
support to, the League of Nations for two reasons. For one thing 
the American administration wanted to avoid the appearance that 
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the United States alone was opposing Japan or that it was even 
taking leadership in the controversy. The League was a world 
organization comprising over sixty nations, and, in Mr. Stimson’s 
words, “if any controversy should arise with Japan as a result of 
the activities of her army in Manchuria, if that controversy took 
place between her and the League, it would present the picture 
of an issue between Japan and the whole world. It would thus give 
the maximum effect to world public opinion.” In the second place, 
while the United States was party to the Nine-Power Treaty and 
to the Pact of Paris, neither of these treaties provided the machinery 
for investigation, conciliation and for the solution of controversies 
which the League organization did. Moreover the League members 
had had ten years of experience at meeting and co-operation, while 
there had as yet been no experience in collective action under either 
of the treaties to which the United States was a party. 

The first proposal from the League, made on September 22, only 
four days after the Mukden Incident, was to send a commission of 
inquiry appointed by itself to Manchuria, whether or not Japan 
objected. Japan did object, and the United States strongly advised 
the League against carrying out the proposal on the grounds that 
such action might excite nationalistic feeling in Japan in support of 
the army and against the liberal elements. The American view 
prevailed, and finally, two and a half months later, when the 
League, with United States’ approval, appointed a commission of 
inquiry, it did so with the assent of the Minseito Government which 
had managed to remain in nominal power in Japan. Meanwhile, 
however, the American Government, by notes and declarations, 
and by actually participating with League members through an 
American observer, supported the strenuous but futile attempts 
made by the League to halt the march of the Japanese army. 

As the autumn of 1931 advanced, the American Government be- 
came increasingly disillusioned as to the possibility of any effective 
curb on the Japanese army being effected from within that coun- 
try. Thus the discouraging negotiations of those months (again 
in Mr. Stimson’s words) “served gradually to bring out and make 
more clear the ugly probability that, as applied to the Far East and 
to Japan, this great post-war effort to place the world upon a higher 
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level of international life was in jeopardy; the obligations of those 
treaties were being completely flouted and treated as thov th non- 
existent.” The phase of American policy marked by discussion and 
attempts at conciliation had failed. The government had misjudged 
the strength within Japan of the army leaders, and had placed too 
much emphasis on the ability of Japanese liberals to regain contro] 
of the government they nominally led. 

Yet two things had been accomplished: the United States had 
openly co-operated with the League of Nations in a matter involy- 
ing world peace; and the League, with American co-operation and 
with the consent of the Minseito Government a day before it re- 
signed, had appointed a commission of inquiry to look into the 
whole Manchurian problem. 

When the Seiyukai Government—a government traditionally 
closer to the military than was the Minseito—came into power on 
December 12, 1931, the United States entered into the second phase 
of its policy towards the early Sino-Japanese undeclared war. The 
objectives during this second phase were to make a positive and 
unequivocal declaration as to the United States’ position, to secure 
the expression in some formal way of the world’s moral disapproval 
of the violation of peace, and to put behind that expression whatever 
sanctions could be applied to give it weight and effectiveness. 

At this point the American Government frankly assumed leader- 
ship by proposing the non-recognition doctrine to London and 
Paris, and, when a joint policy was balked by lack of co-operation 
from the British Foreign Secretary, by enunciating the doctrine 
independently. On January 7, 1932, the United States notified Japan 
and China 


that it cannot admit the legality of any situation de facto, nor does it 
intend to recognize any treaty or agreement entered into between those 
governments, or agents thereof, which may impair the treaty rights of 
the United States or its citizens in China, including those which re- 
late to the sovereignty, the independence, or the territorial and admin- 
istrative integrity of the Republic of China, or to the international policy 
relative to China, commonly known as the Open Door policy; and that 
it does not intend to recognize any situation, treaty or agreement which 
may be brought about by means contrary to the covenants and obliga- 
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tions of the Pact of Paris of August 27, 1928, to which treaty both 
China and Japan, as well as the United States, are parties. 


Why did Great Britain not support this position at the time? 
Incredible as it may seem, the reason seems to have been the one 
given by the London Times of January 11: 


... the American Government may have been moved by the fear 
that the Japanese authorities would set up a virtually independent ad- 
ministration in Manchuria which would favor Japanese interests to the 
detriment of the commerce of other nations. It is clear that the Foreign 
Office does not share these apprehensions. . 


The Times editorial then went on to deny the existence of the 
administrative integrity of China as anything more than an ideal, 
then or in 1922 when the Nine-Power Treaty was signed! 

Needless to say, Japan took full advantage of this split between 
the United States and Great Britain and in subsequent statements 
frankly employed precisely the same reasoning as the Times had 
indicated to be that of the Foreign Office. Thus a powerful, imme- 
diate sanction which could have been applied against Japanese 
aggression, namely Anglo-American solidarity, collapsed. 

The British error was exposed in only slightly over two weeks. 
On January 28 the Japanese navy began the bombardment of 
Shanghai, commercial stronghold of British merchants in the Far 
East. As Mr. Stimson has since recorded, “our friends in the London 
Foreign Office awoke with a rush.” Both countries thereafter and 
the League of Nations brought strong pressure to bear, first, to 
protect the International Settlement and French Concession from 
being made a base or a victim of the war; second, to assure China 
that they were not oblivious of their commitments; and third, to 
make it quite clear to Japan that its activities could not morally 
be tolerated. Beyond assisting in bringing about an eventual set- 
tlement of the war, protecting in some measure foreign lives and 
interests, and making their position clear, there was little that the 
American and other foreign governments could do. There can be 
no question but that the Shanghai attack took them completely 
by surprise. 

Up to this point all formal action of the foreign powers had been 
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taken either under the Covenant of the League or under the Pact 
of Paris. Although the Nine-Power Treaty had been in the Amer. 
ican Government's mind in the January 7 non-recognition note 
quoted above, it had not been formally invoked. Followinz the 
destruction of Chapei by the Japanese, the Government approached 
Great Britain to inquire if it would issue a joint statement with 
the United States and other signatories regarding the Shanghai 
attack. Again the British Foreign Office refused to co-operate in 
censuring Japan and another American proposal for collective action 
was blocked. It seemed so clear to the American Government that 
the Nine-Power Treaty which Japan had openly flouted should be 
invoked in further demonstration of our attitude, that on Febru- 
ary 23, 1932, the Secretary of State resorted to the device of calling 
attention to that treaty in a letter to Mr. Borah, the Chairman of 
the Senate Forcign Relations Committee. 

This letter—one of the most important recent American pro- 
nouncements on Far Eastern policy—had several purposes. Mr. 
Stimson in his book thus describes them: 


It was intended as a message of encouragement to China; as an ex- 
planation of policy to the public of the United States; as a suggestion 
of future possible action to the nations who were to be assembled at the 
coming meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations; as a gentle 
reminder to the Conservative party, which was now in control of the 
British Government, that they, through Lords Salisbury and Balfour, 
were joint authors with us of the Open Door policy and the Nine-Power 
Treaty, and finally, as a reminder to Japan, that if she chose to break 
down one of the group of treaties arrived at at the Washington Confer- 
ence, other nations might feel themselves released from some of those 
treaties which were as important to her as the Nine-Power Treaty 
was to us. 


Whether it was from the pressure exerted by this declaration, or 
by the British merchants who were witnessing Japan’s unceasing 
threat to their interests in China, or by other nations in the League, 
Great Britain on March 7 proposed to the Assembly a resolution 
embodying the Stimson non-recognition doctrine. The resolution 
was passed four days later and on the 12th the United States as- 
sociated itself with the action taken. At the same time the League 
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Assembly provided for the appointment of a Committee of Nine- 
teen to retain jurisdiction of the controversy and to conduct fur- 
ther efforts at conciliation between China and Japan. It was to this 
Committee that the Assembly on December 9, 1932, referred the 
Lytton Report. 

Japan made the task of the Committee as difficult as possible. 
In February 1932, it had forcibly created the independent state of 
Manchukuo with Henry Pu Yi, the deposed Emperor of the 
former Manchu Empire in China, as chief executive. The next 
month Japan tried, unsuccessfully, to secure the foreign powers’ 
recognition of this “independent state.” In June it seized all the 
customs and salt revenues of Manchuria. During the same spring 
it threatened to withdraw from the League Assembly and otherwise 
obstructed international efforts at conciliation. In August Japan 
formally recognized Manchukuo, and the Foreign Minister, Count 
Uchida, made it clear that Japan would accept no compromise 
suggested by the Lytton Commission. 

The famous report of the Commission of Inquiry, known as the 
Lytton Report, was made public on October 2, 1932. It was debated 
before the League Assembly and then, as has already been men- 
tioned, turned over to the Committee of Nineteen. In January of 
the new year Japanese troops moved into Shanhaikwan on the 
Great Wall and in February they began the forcible occupation of 
Jehol Province. Thus when the League Assembly again met on 
February 21 to receive the report of the Committee of Nineteen, it 
had become quite obvious to everyone that Japan would neither 
accept suggestions nor in any form or sense co-operate in the re- 
establishment of peace. 

The report of the Committee of Nineteen and its recommenda- 
tions to the Assembly incorporated the Lytton Report fully and 
without modification. The report consisted of a judgment against 
Japan, and concrete proposals for settling the Manchurian affair by 
a withdrawal of Japanese troops and by the establishment of a 
mutually satisfactory government of Manchuria under Chinese sov- 
ereignty, and for a settlement along these lines by negotiations 
between Japan and China. The Assembly accepted the report and 
on February 25 the United States associated itself with the report’s 
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findings and recommendations. Thereupon the Assembly appointed 
a Committee of Twenty-one, with which the American Govern- 
ment agreed to co-operate, to carry out its policies. 

Thus the judgment of all the foreign powers had been registered 
against Japan for the undeclared Sino-Japanese War of 1931-32. 


7 foregoing pages have considered in some detail the policy 

adopted by the American Government during the earlier war 
period because of its obvious relevance to the present situation. The 
Japanese invasion of North China in July of this year and the at- 
tack on Shanghai and the lower Yangtze in August are but con- 
tinuations, at a more acute stage, of what was begun in September 
1931. The American concern with Far Eastern developments, like 
that of the other powers, had been a consistent one throughout this 
period. The world today is confronted with another and more 
serious crisis in the same march of imperialism. 

The course of American policy during the earlier crisis has been 
traced from a moderate, cautious position of watchfulness to a much 
more vigorous stand which, had it not been for Great Britain, 
might have carried us into economic sanctions. The United States 
had adopted a more aggressive attitude on discovering the error of 
its first assumption that the Japanese military would be restrained 
by civilian elements in that country. The lesson of September- 
December 1931 had shown that only aggressive and collective action 
on the part of foreign countries could possibly stay the Japanese 
army. 

Why, then, did the United States and other foreign powers, in 
view of this experience, return to a policy of watchful waiting in 
the summer of 1937, instead of carrying on where the last episode 
had left off? Was it the change in administration in Washington, 
which occurred just at the time the League Assembly, supported by 
the United States, condemned Japan; or was it a shift in the Ameri- 
can public’s attitude, that explains the return to extreme caution? 
Or was it changes that had meanwhile occurred in the Far East 
or in Europe which supply the answer? 

The national elections of November 1932, and the inauguration 
of the new administration the following March, occurred during 
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the period in which the League Assembly and Committee of Nine- 
teen were passing judgment on the Manchurian dispute, and when 
Japan was extending its conquest into Jehol and even the North 
China provinces. Realizing the importance of giving assurances on 
the attitude of his administration toward the Far Eastern question, 
the President-elect in various ways and particularly through a state- 
ment to the press on January 17 made it clear that there would be 
no changes of policy. Shortly after the new administration took 
office, and thereafter whenever occasion arose, the State Department 
or the administration made it perfectly clear that the Stimson policy 
would be continued. 

The early concentration of the new administration on internal 
affairs, however, and some of the practices of “economic royalists” 
exposed by New Deal investigations, certainly encouraged an isola- 
tionist attitude on the part of the public. For one thing, the public 
came to believe that the primary causes of the depression, and 
hence its cures, were to be found in internal conditions. Thus the 
public’s eye was increasingly focused on domestic affairs. Secondly, 
the popular interpretation of the Nye Committee’s investigations 
was that bankers and munition makers in their predatory race for 
profits were responsible for our involvement in troubles abroad. 
The cure for this, as well as for the depression, was to be found, 
therefore, in internal reform. 

The result was that, while the new administration voiced approval 
of the Stimson Far Eastern policy in its second and more vigorous 
phase, its leadership on other matters strengthened the ever-present 
isolationist sentiment of the American people. Lest exaggerated 
emphasis be put on this point, however, it may be added that Mr. 
Stimson, seeing his ambitions blocked in European capitals, had 
never really gone very far in leading American opinion away from 
its traditional position. 

Events in Europe between 1932 and the summer of 1937 helped 
greatly, of course, to encourage American isolationism. Italy had 
successfully invaded Ethiopia in defiance of the League of Nations; 
the revolution in Spain had been encouraged and sustained by 
Italy and Germany, and the League had proved powerless; Ger- 
man re-armament and diplomatic aggression had successfully de- 
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stroyed the last vestiges of the Versailles Treaty; Great Britain, no 
longer leaning on the collective security of the League, had em- 
barked on a phenomenal program of armament; the naval limita 
tions system had lapsed under Japanese initiative; the Soviet Union 
—although it had made immense strides in agricultural and indus. 
trial production, had strongly fortified itself in the Far East and 
had built up the largest armed force in the world—had, in the minds 
of foreign powers, been internally shaken and weakened by the 
discovery and liquidation of a widespread plot against the prole- 
tarian dictatorship; and, finally, a fascist bloc had been created 
among Germany, Italy and Japan. 

Thus the collective system which had existed in 1931-32 in the 
League seemed to be no longer available. Moreover, the rupture 
which had occurred between London and Washington in 1932 had 
not been completely mended, at least insofar’ as it pertained to 
joint diplomatic action of a vigorous sort in the Far East. Distrust, 
indeed, had been further engendered when the attempted applica- 
tion of sanctions against Italy had been permitted to resolve into 
a farce. 

It may, therefore, be said that while the United States in the 
summer of 1937 was faced with a Far Eastern crisis far more grave 
than the previous one, and while it was evident that the lessons of 
the Stimson régime had not been forgotten, the world setting for 
any effective collective policy was very much worse, and American 
opinion had been allowed to drift toward the opposite pole. 


i THE light of this situation, what has been the policy of the 
American Government? As in 1931-32, it has consisted of two 
phases, except that progress through the first phase has been tele- 
scoped into a shorter period. The first phase lasted from July 7 
to October 5 when the President made his famous Chicago speech. 
It involved a “middle-of-the-road” course which was officially ex- 
plained to mean that the United States was neither conforming to 
a strictly isolationist policy by withdrawing within the brittle shell 
of the Neutrality Act, nor adopting aggressive tactics for curbing 
Japan’s military aggression. 

During July and August the American Government issued two 
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important statements of policy vis-d-vis the Sino-Japanese situation. 
The first was in the form of a message on July 16 from the Secre- 
tary of State to all foreign governments. A correspondent of the 
New York Herald Tribune has made the following useful list of 
the points advocated in Mr. Hull’s message: maintenance of peace; 
national and international self-restraint; abstinence from use of 
force in pursuit of policy; abstinence from interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other nations; adjustment of international problems 
by peaceful negotiation; faithful observance of international agree- 
ments—the sanctity of treaties; modification of treaty provisions, 
when need arises, by orderly processes; respect by all nations for 
the rights of others and performance by all of established obliga- 
tions; revitalizing and strengthening of international law; promo- 
tion of economic security and stability the world over; lowering 
and removing excessive barriers to international trade; effective 
equality of commercial opportunity and application of the prin- 
ciple of equality of treatment; limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments; co-operative effort by peaceful and practicable means in sup- 
port of these principles. 

Replies were received from over fifty nations, and the endorse- 
ment of Mr. Hull’s plea for peace was well-nigh universal. One 
important discordant note, however, was recorded. The Japanese 
reply, while expressing concurrence with the American principles, 
added that “the objectives of those principles will only be attained, 
in their application to the Far Eastern situation, by a full recogni- 
tion and practical consideration of the actual particular circum- 
stances of that region. Mr. Hull’s plea and the extraordinary sup- 
port it received from all over the world had, apparently, had no 
effect on the Japanese Government, for in a few weeks’ time its 
battleships had once again set Shanghai ablaze. 

On August 23 the Secretary of State issued a statement to the 
press concerning the policies of the United States in the Far East. 
Its closing paragraphs not only summarized what the American 
Government had so far been doing, but also made clear that the 
views expressed on July 16 were applicable to the Pacific and em- 
braced the principles of the Nine-Power Treaty and the Pact of 
Paris. 
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We consider applicable throughout the world, in the Pacific area as 
elsewhere, the principles set forth in the statement of July 16. That 
statement of principles is comprehensive and basic. It embraces the prin- 
ciples embodied in many treaties, including the Washington Conference 
treaties and the Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris. 

From the beginning of the present controversy in the Far East we 
have been urging upon both the Chinese and the Japanese Governments 
the importance of refraining from hostilities and of maintaining peace. 
We have been participating constantly in consultation with interested 
governments directed toward peaceful adjustment. This Government 
does not believe in political alliance or entanglements, nor does it be- 
lieve in extreme isolation. It does believe in international co-operation 
for the purpose of seeking through pacific methods the achievement of 
those objectives set forth in the statement of July 16. In the light of 
our well-defined attitude and policies and within the range thereof, 
this Government is giving most solicitous attention to every phase of 
the Far Eastern situation, toward safeguarding the lives and welfare of 
our people and making effective the policies—especially the policy of 
peace—in which this country believes and to which it is committed. 

This Government is endeavoring to see kept alive, strengthened and 
revitalized, in reference to the Pacific area and to all the world, these 
fundamental principles. 


The execution of these policies during the first two months of 
the war included: (1) refraining from applying the neutrality leg- 
islation (this legislation has been widely held to favor the aggressor 
and handicap the nation invaded); (2) providing armed protection 
for the property and lives of American citizens in the troubled 
areas (this includes use of United States marines in Peiping and 
Shanghai supported by the thirty-odd American vessels of war in 
Asiatic waters; strong diplomatic requests to the belligerents to 
refrain from using the International Settlement at Shanghai or the 
Legation Quarter at Peiping for warfare; the dispatching of 1,500 
additional marines from San Diego at the end of August; and the 
reservation of all rights to make claims for damages to American 
lives and property due to the military operations of either dis- 
putant); (3) the evacuation of citizens from Shanghai and interior 
points (including arrangements with private shipping lines to carry 
evacuating citizens, and an extra appropriation of $500,000 from 
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Congress for these purposes); (4) constant consultation with for- 
eign governments regarding the Far Eastern situation, while main- 
taining complete independence of judgment and action; (5) re- 
peated pleas to both China and Japan to cease fighting and to settle 
their grievances amicably. 

There has been no suggestion that this rather cautious line of 
action was based on the same assumption which motivated the 
first phase of the Stimson administration. The assumption at that 
time, it will be recalled, was that if the situation were not aggra- 
vated the Japanese military would be curbed by liberal forces in 
Japan. When new invasions began, it seems to have been clearly 
recognized that the military domination of the Japanese Govern- 
ment was far more comprehensive and effective than it had been in 
1931. Consequently a watchful waiting policy could not have been 
predicated on the original assumptions following the Mukden In- 
cident. The case for a cautious American policy, then, must have 
rested, on the one hand, on the temper of public opinion in the 
United States and, on the other, on the situation in Europe and 
particularly on the British attitude. There was also a desire on the 
part of the American Government to avoid, if possible, undertak- 
ing any course of action which would further freeze the world 
situation into the opposing camps of fascism and democracy. 

American public opinion just before the Far Eastern War started 
in July probably was accurately reflected in the neutrality legisla- 
tion passed by Congress earlier in the year. The Neutrality Act 
reflected a widespread desire on the part of Americans to insulate 
themselves from any future wars. Whether the legislation passed 
by Congress would actually accomplish this was quite another 
matter; the intention of Congress and of the mass of people was 
quite clear. 

When the trouble began in North China it quickly became ap- 
parent that the Neutrality Act had been formulated with a Euro- 
pean war in mind, and that in any case its provisions were less 
adequate than many had at first believed. Nevertheless the Act 
was on the books, and represented a formidable guide to what the 
American people wanted or thought they wanted. As an indication 
of public opinion—at least as that is reflected through Congress— 
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the Act was a millstone around the neck of any administration 
that wanted to carry out an active and positive policy along with 
other nations to restrain Japan. It might be possible to impose some 
collective system of sanctions against Japan even with the Neutrality 
Act, but the stumbling-block here was the desire of the American 
voters which the Act apparently reflected. Granted that the inten- 
tion of the Act might be circumnavigated, would American public 
opinion permit such a course to be taken? 

That the administration from the very beginning of the unde- 
clared war had it in mind to adopt the more international position 
taken by the President in his October 5 speech, is indicated by its 
non-application of the Congressional mandate. Exact evidence on 
why it dared do this is not yet available, but certain general con- 
siderations may be advanced. For one thing, it now seems pretty 
clear that for a long time—eighteen months or so—Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hull had been convinced that the soundest way to keep 
the United States out of war was to see to it that war did not 
break out abroad, or if it did to take measures to limit the war 
geographically and in point of its duration. The second point fol- 
lows from and supports the first: namely, that American public 
opinion would not support an internationalist policy until a serious 
and dramatic foreign crisis arose. If the foreign crisis sufficiently 
aroused public sentiment, as in the case of the invasion of China, 
for which country there was longstanding and widespread sym- 
pathy among Americans, then the administration would be free to 
adopt a less isolationist course. Finally, there is every precedent in 
the history of American foreign policy to warrant a different and 
more entangling line of action in Far Eastern questions than in 
European. In the judgment of the administration and of Congress 
there was good reason to believe that the first outbreak of inter- 
national war (Spain had erroneously been regarded as a civil war!) 
would take place in Europe and not in the Orient. The beginning 
of large-scale fighting in China in the summer, therefore, was not 
only unexpected but also made it likely that an isolationist position 
taken with a European war in mind would collapse in the event 
of a Sino-Japanese war. 

While this analysis is in no sense complete or profound, it serves 
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to suggest certain general factors behind the shift in American 
policy between July and October. Although there is a marked dif- 
ference in the attitude of the American Government as reflected in 
the Secretary of State’s pronouncements of July 16 and August 23, 
referred to earlier, and the President’s October 5 speech, it would 
be a mistake to exaggerate the magnitude of the shift. 

Just how far has the United States moved away from isolation- 
ism? At this date only a very tentative answer, of course, can be 
hazarded, but there is sufficient evidence to warrant a few sugges- 
tions. The trend in public opinion is one clue; another is the inter- 
pretation by experts of the administration’s position at the opening 
of the Brussels Conference. 

With respect to the trend of public opinion the following points 
are fairly clear: (1) the widespread sympathy for China evident 
as early as July is changing to a desire to do something about it; 
(2) the volunteer boycott movement is making rapid progress under 
the leadership of three quite different social and economic groups, 
labor, liberal intellectuals, and businessmen engaged in manufac- 
turing goods long subject to Japanese competition; (3) there was 
general editorial commendation of the October 5 speech, tempered 
in some quarters, however, by the allegation of analogy between 
the policy suggested therein and that of President Wilson; (4) there 
is a growing circle of those who believe that official economic sanc- 
tions can be imposed against Japan without danger of war. Domi- 
nating all these considerations, however, is the desire to keep out 
of war. The shift in public opinion operates within that conviction, 
and involves the belief that the danger of war is greater if aggres- 
sion and militarism are allowed to run wild than if they are actively 
curbed while that is still possible. 

To go further in attempting an analysis of public opinion would 
be to do even further violence to scientific study than has perhaps 
already been done in the above paragraph. The justification for 
describing trends in these terms, however, rests on several inter- 
dependent observations: the action already being taken by large 
groups, the reaction to the President's speech, the susceptibility of 
the public to administration leadership, and the clear trend in that 
leadership itself. 
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In Europe and in the United States there is uncertainty as to 
exactly what international policy the American Government wil] 
support. This uncertainty arises quite naturally from the failure of 
administration leaders to amplify or make specific the October 5 
speech. This failure results primarily from the government's de. 
sire to leave the leadership in the hands of an international body, 
to avoid being left out on a limb as it believes its predecessor to 
have been in 1932, and to sound out American public opinion on 
the general shift from isolationism. Finally, it results from the 
belief that details of policy can be worked out only as the general 
international situation and the Far Eastern war develop. In Europe, 
in addition to the uncertainty regarding the intention of the Amer- 
ican Government—which is shared by the American public—there 
exists serious distrust of any United States move on the interna- 
tional front. This distrust is simply the obverse of Washington’s 
distrust of European capitals. 

We have already suggested what seems to be the actual position 
of the American Government at the opening of the Brussels Con- 
ference. As far as internal public opinion is concerned, the adminis- 
tration is clearly seeking support for participating in an international 
policy short of war. It is trying to avoid the errors and pitfalls of the 
1931-32 period by cautiously avoiding international leadership, at the 
same time making it plain that it will go along with other nations 
in any policy short of war. While the government refuses, and will 
probably continue to refuse, to commit itself in advance, it has in- 
dicated its willingness to exert leadership at home in making possible 
a co-operative policy with European nations. 

American policy toward the undeclared Far Eastern war of 1937 
has already gone beyond the farthest point reached by Mr. Stimson 
in 1932. It has gained by that early experience and has quickly 
passed through the watchful-waiting, middle-of-the-road phase. The 
next American moves rest in the Brussels Conference, in which the 
United States is merely one of a number of participants, and in 
the ability of the administration and of public opinion to sway a 
Congress which at its last meeting was plainly isolationist. 

San Francisco, October 1937 
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au history of modern Japanese state finance moves in 
almost regular cycles which are characterized by the recurrence of 
three stages: making war preparations in the broadest sense of the 
word; financing the actual warfare; and, after the war, at- 
tempting to consolidate its gains and losses. Always at the start 
of this cycle, Japan has gone to the very limit of its economic ca- 
pacity—which, it is true, has continued to grow in the course of 
such strenuous exercise. But each time the country’s financial power 
proved not quite adequate to achieve its full military objective; 
and at times even prevented it from reaping all the benefits of the 
measure of victory already attained. At least twice, so far, Japan 
has faced the actual danger of financial collapse, from which it 
has barely been saved by sheer good fortune and the adroit maneu- 
vering of the country’s financial leaders. 

This record of continuous war finance began with the introduc- 
tion of modern national financial administration provided for in 
the Imperial Constitution of 1889. At that time, Japan was eagerly 
preparing for its first big war—against China. The country’s finan- 
cial strength was insignificant, the total state revenue and expendi- 
ture amounting to something like 80 million Yen, or a mere 2 Yen 
per capita. Yet, during the five years preceding the Sino-Japanese 
War, fully 30 per percent of this total state expenditure went into 
the army and navy, and much of the rest was also used, directly 
or indirectly, for war preparation. 

The eight months of actual war in 1894-95 cost Japan 225 million 
Yen, or almost three times as much as a full year’s total state ex- 
penditure in time of peace. The war left the country completely 
exhausted, and unable to fight on and force China to cede the 
Liaotung Peninsula, though this territory had been occupied, in 
spite of the diplomatic intervention of Russia, Germany and France. 
The war indemnity of 380 million Yen which China had to pay 
to Japan, however, was a tremendous windfall to the Japanese 
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treasury, and did much to strengthen Japan’s state finances—to pre- 
pare for war against Russia. 

After the Sino-Japanese War, Japan gave up its short-lived prac- 
tice of sound finance and embarked upon a large program of bor- 
rowing at home and abroad. Japan had been fortunate enough to 
start its career as a modern state without any national debt. By 
1877, it had incurred an indebtedness of about 240 million Yen, 
mostly for productive purposes; and this remained stationary until 
the Sino-Japanese War. Then, in 1903, it suddenly jumped to more 
than 500 million Yen, about one fifth of which consisted of foreign 
loans. This borrowing, together with the quick development of the 
country’s economic resources, allowed Japan to raise its total state 
expenditure to 260 million Yen, or 5.5 Yen per capita, during the 
five years of feverish armament and industrial expansion that pre- 
ceded the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05. Of these expenditures, 41 
per cent were required by the army and navy, while a further 16 
per cent had to be used for the national debt service. But again, a 
good part of what appeared as cost of administration was used for 
forms of economic development insisted upon by the military as 
necessary for preparedness. 

The Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05, which lasted for sixteen 
months, cost Japan 1,720 million Yen, or six and a half times as 
much as one year’s total peace-time expenditure. Even though al- 
most two thirds of this huge total was financed by foreign loans, 
Japan was at the brink of financial collapse before the war was 
over and before it could so much as begin the military drive for its 
greatest strategic objectives, Vladivostok and Harbin, the occupation 
of which would have been the only means of cutting Russia off 
from the Pacific and of seriously weakening its power in the Far 
East. There was so little likelihood of Japan’s being able to finance 
its victorious armies any longer that, during the peace negotiations 
in Portsmouth, N. H., the empire had to renounce the war in- 
demnity which it so sorely needed, rather than prolong the war 
at the risk of financial bankruptcy which might have occurred in a 
very short time. 

The following remarks made by a contemporary observer, Dr. 
Karl Helfferich, later German Minister of Finance, in his book 
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Das Geld im Russisch-Japanischen Kriege, are interesting because 
of the rather striking analogy of the situation then with what is 
going on in Japan at present and with what may be in store for 
the country if it should go to war against the Soviet Union: 

While Russia before the present war had been engaged in strengthen- 
ing its financial position . . . accumulating a huge gold reserve, Japan, 
by arming and equipping its industries, had already strained all its fi- 
nancial and economic resources very much indeed... . It had con- 
siderably increased its indebtedness and severely compromised its for- 
eign exchange situation. Financially, Japan had started the war not in 
February 1904, but several years before. . . . Financial difficulties made 
it impossible for Japan to fight the war to the very end. . . . With all 
this, Japan had been spared the inconvenience, such as might have 
occurred at the very last, of even a single military reverse which, by its 
reaction on Japanese state finance, might have given the whole war an 
irreparable turn for the worse. . . . Russia’s financial superiority en- 
abled it to secure an acceptable and honorable peace, while the Jap- 
anese had to resign themselves to terms far short of their desires which 
were so effectively backed by their military success. . . . Russia’s dele- 
gate, Witte, was quoted as having said after the peace negotiations that 
on no other occasion had he felt so strongly the superiority of the pen 
over the sword. . . . Had he not been either too modest as a financier 
or too proud as a diplomat, he might have added that on this occasion 
gold proved to be heavier than iron. 

The end of the Russo-Japanese War found Japan burdened with 
a national debt of 2,170 million Yen, of which 1,150 million Yen 
was owed to foreign creditors. The total debt was more than four 
times as large as it had been before the outbreak of the war. 

In spite of the narrow escape from a major financial crisis, how- 
ever, Japan’s efforts to increase its armed strength did not slacken 
as much as orthodox financial policy would have seemed to require. 
Behind the quick industrial development along modern lines which 
followed the Russo-Japanese War, there was again the driving force 
of a swelling state budget in which expenditure for armaments was 
the largest item. The total national expenditure in 1906 was 420 
million Yen, excluding all items related to the aftermath of the war, 
which were provided for in a special account outside the budget, 
by which direct and indirect expenditures for the fighting were 
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financed. But during the period from 1908 to 1913, the average 
yearly expenditure rose to almost 590 million Yen, or 12 Yen per 
capita, of which more than one third was used to finance the ever- 
growing expenses of the fighting services, while a further 27 per 
cent of the total was needed for the service of the national debt, 
incurred mainly for purposes of war. Thus no more than two 
fifths of the large total was left to meet the costs of civil administra- 
tion. At that time Japan was, and it has remained ever since, fore- 
most among those nations which use an abnormally large part of 
their budget to finance military expenditures, present as well as past. 

“Temporary war taxes” remained as permanent levies, the taxable 
national income grew quickly, and it was thus that it became possi- 
ble not only to prevent the national debt from rising further, but 
even to reduce it to 1,900 million Yen by 1913. The financial situa- 
tion at that time was rather strained, however, not only domestically, 
but even more so in regard to the precarious balance of Japan's 
international accounts. It was only by the windfall of huge national 
profits during the World War—which involved so little fighting for 
Japan—that the approach of a major financial crisis was halted. In 
the course of the usual cycle of preparing for war, of financing 
the actual warfare, and of post-war consolidation, Japan now had the 
opportunity to emphasize the last phase and thus to do what it had 
had no time to do before—to base its newly gained political status 
as one of the great powers on a firm financial foundation. 

But Japan chose another course. It forged ahead into another pe- 
riod of strain and adventure, piling up further armaments, mainly 
naval this time. At the same time, the army started a war of its 
own, for which the nation proved to be too weak financially as 
well as politically, and for which the people had too little martial 
enthusiasm to make it a success. This was the costly but entirely 
abortive campaign of intervention in Siberia. The average yearly 
state expenditure, which during the World War had amounted to 
625 million Yen, rose to almost 1,300 million Yen during the five- 
year period that followed. This increase was by no means mainly 
due to higher prices but was caused primarily by growing arma- 
ments, the average yearly cost of which, during the same period, 
mounted from a bare 210 million Yen to 575 million, so that the 
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share of military expenditure in the total increased from 33 per cent 
to 44 per cent. Thus the Siberian campaign—financed outside the 
budget in the special account labeled “World War”—raised the 
insignificant cost of the World War itself to the huge total of goo 
million Yen. 

It is true that the prevailing inflationary tendency, together with 
war-time prosperity, also served to increase revenue. But the ac- 
cumulating budget surplus, instead of being applied to a reduction 
of the national debt, was carried on as reserve from one fiscal year 
to another, until it reached its peak at 657 million Yen in March 
1923, while the state kept on borrowing and increased its total 
debt (excluding that of the state railways) by almost one half, ie., 
by 1,080 million Yen, from 1918 to 1923. 

The Washington Conference, the prolonged economic and bank- 
ing crisis of that time, increasing social unrest, the rise of antimili- 
tarist liberalism after the Siberian campaign, and the consequences 
of the great earthquake, all combined to force on the state a period 
of attempted financial stabilization. The total state expenditure re- 
mained almost unchanged. The share of the total appropriations 
which had to be granted to the fighting services from 1924 to 1931 
receded to 28 per cent, while a much larger proportion of the total 
budget than ever before—at times as much as 57 per cent—was now 
available for purely administrative and social purposes. But budget 
deficits became chronic and ate up all the accumulated surpluses of 
former years; the national debt once more increased by more than 
one half of what it had been in 1923, i.e., to 5,956 million Yen in 
March 1931. The measure of consolidation, after all, was insignifi- 
cant, even though in its financial system, as well as in many other 
ways, Japan had become much more like other constitutionally gov- 
erned countries. And on the basis of a fundamentally weak financial 
structure, the international crisis of price deflation was felt rather 
severely in Japan. 


TS Japanese military, when they launched their Manchurian ad- 
venture in September 1931, once more set in motion the “normal” 
cycle of financial development. A huge program of armaments was 
undertaken, and once more the army and navy became the driving 
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forces behind other financial developments. A grim struggle be- 
tween the military and the circles that defended whatever ortho- 
dox ideals of financial policy existed in Japan, was renewed every 
year when the budget came up for discussion. During the first 
years of the new spurt, the army and navy were successful in get- 
ting almost all the huge appropriations they demanded. From 455 
million Yen in 1931-32, the total grants for the fighting services 
jumped to 686 million Yen in 1932-33, rose further to 877 million Yen 
in 1933-34, and to 943 million in 1934-35. During the two following 
years, a halt was called to this rapid rise, and it was only with 
much difficulty in the face of growing opposition on the part of 
civilian groups that by 1936-37 the total military expenditures were 
again raised, to 1,060 million Yen. The lull, however, was merely 
temporary, and in the estimates for 1937-38, after a major political 
crisis in which the military won another sweeping political victory, 
the appropriations for the fighting services were fixed at 1,410 mil- 
lion Yen, while a tacit promise was given them for further increases 
during the following years, in order to allow them to carry out vast 
schemes for replenishing armaments. 

The departments of civil administration had much less success in 
their fight for larger funds. Agricultural reforms, social relief in 
general, expansion and improvement of the educational system, re- 
form of the administration of justice, and many other projects in- 
volving additional expenditures for social welfare, had been under 
discussion for many years. They had all been suspended during the 
period of retrenchment prior to the Manchurian Incident; and in 
spite of the growing needs of the population, the combined ap- 
propriations for the Departments of Home Affairs, Justice, Educa- 
tion, Agriculture and Forestry, and Commerce and Industry, were 
reduced from their total of 511 million Yen in 1927-28, to 373 million 
in 1931-32, or from a modest 29 per cent to a mere 25 per cent of 
the total state budget. 

It is true that all the reform plans, part of them even improved 
and enlarged, have come up for deliberation each time the Cabinet 
has discussed estimates for the next fiscal year. It is also true that 
at the beginning of the usual two-front fight—between the Ministry 
of Finance and all other departments on the one hand, and among 
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the different departments themselves on the other—the army and 
navy boldly demanded that all the social relief schemes and reform 
plans be carried out, whatever the cost. But as soon as the Ministry 
of Finance, fearing the risk of malignant inflation, set a limit on 
the increase of the budget as a whole, the military tried to secure 
all they could for themselves, at the expense of their protégés, and 
all the reform plans were shelved once more until the following 
year. It was only very little, therefore, that could be added to gen- 
eral administrative expenditure—not even enough to restore the 
cuts made during the period of budgetary deflation. The combined 
total allotted to the above-mentioned departments for 1937-38 is 507 
million Yen, one sixth of the budget as a whole, including its sup- 
plements, as it stood in September 1937. This is merely 7.10 Yen 
per capita of the much-increased population, as against 8.40 Yen ten 
years ago, before Japan’s last big spurt of industrialization had got 
under way. 

What the military did not claim from the tremendous increase 
of state expenditure, the national debt service did. Its cost had al- 
ready been very heavy in 1931-32, when it amounted to 214 million 
Yen. Continuous issues of deficit loans raised it by 1937-38 to 411 
million Yen in the original estimates, an amount corresponding to 
more than one seventh of the huge total budget. For non-borrowed 
revenue by no means kept pace with state expenditure. The follow- 
ing table shows the growing discrepancy (figures in million Yen): 


Total expenditure! Total non-borrowed revenue! 
1,336 1,272 
1,810 1,246 
2,111 1,436 
2,223 1,342 
2,214 1,442 
2,311 1,594 
2,870 2,042 
5400 2,160 


* Without the items “Postal Telegraph and Telephone Services” which in 1934-35 
were taken out of the budget and transferred to a special account. 

? Original estimate before the beginning of the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

* Including appropriations for the “China Incident” up to September 1937, carried 
in a special account. 


State revenue in Japan consists only in a comparatively small 
part of income from taxes and duties, the total of which amounted 
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to no more than 801 million Yen in 1932-33. Boom conditions in 
the industries from which much of this revenue is procured—ie., 
armament and allied industries, export trade, and the big banking 
and transport concerns—did not raise the revenue very much until 
a series of tax increases, largely a direct burden on the masses of 
the population, added a further stimulus to its growth. In 1937-28, 
taxation has been increased to such a degree that even an optimist 
would hardly anticipate that, under even more extreme emergency 
conditions, the last untapped reserves could promise more than a 
one-third increase in the present revenue. At present, this revenue 
does not amount to more than 1,440 million Yen. This figure, in 
comparison with that of total expenditure given above, illustrates 
the extent to which Japanese state finance has become top-heavy. 
It is not to be expected, either, that other non-borrowed income can 
be raised materially, however compelling the motive. For that in- 
come consists mainly of revenue from the Tobacco and Salt Mo- 
nopolies, from the Postal Services, the State Railways, the Bank 
of Japan, and miscellaneous state enterprises, the profits of which 
are mainly determined by popular purchasing power. And there is 


not the slightest hope for the healthy growth of purchasing power, 
as long as the war and its aftermath shape Japan’s economic policy. 

It seems, therefore, as though the well-established policy of issu- 
ing “red-ink,” i.e., deficit-covering, bonds will have to be carried 


on as the almost exclusive device by which progressive armaments, 
“incidents,” and wars can be financed. This policy has been carried 
out on a large scale ever since the “Manchurian Incident.” In the 
fiscal year from April 1, 1931, to March 31, 1932, the issue of deficit 
bonds amounted to 120 million Yen, which corresponded to g per 
cent of the total state expenditure. This covered, however, only 
six months of campaign expenditures, without including the burden- 
some costs of the fresh armament race that started in its wake. 
The three following fiscal years saw the debt issues rise to 659 
million, 733 million, and 881 million Yen, respectively. These 
amounts in each case covered an average of over one third of the 
total budget. During two further years, 1935-36 and 1936-37, the 
new guiding principle of the martyred Minister of Finance, Mr. 
Korekiyo Takahashi, was applied to the country’s financial policy; 
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a gradual scaling-down of the fresh annual issues of “red-ink” bonds 
was actually accomplished. These two budgets provided for only 
771 million Yen and 710 million Yen of such bonds which, how- 
ever, still corresponded to an average of one third of total state ex- 
penditure. Even the original estimate of 821 million Yen deficit 
bonds, which were to be issued in 1937-38, was comparatively mod- 


erate, especially as it equalled “only” 29 per cent of the new budget. 


HE Japanese War in China, in this regard too, opened a new 
f Pemiens of reckless borrowing. The extra appropriations granted 
the military for the war up to September 1937, have raised the 
amount to be borrowed in the fiscal year 1937-38 to the stupendous 
total of 3,347 million Yen, more than three fifths of all state expendi- 
tures. And, as this is being written, it is generally regarded as prob- 
able that the Diet which convenes in January 1938 will have to pass a 
further supplementary budget of major proportions. Figures as high 
as 3,000 million Yen, and even higher, were being mentioned by 
well-informed economic observers in Tokyo, in October 1937. They 
were given as the possible expenses during the course of a further 
six-months’ period of war or post-war, as well as for additional 
armaments which will be required in connection with possible fresh 
complications in other directions than China. If such an estimate 
were correct, the Sino-Japanese War would raise Japan’s total na- 
tional debt by almost two thirds of what it had been before. 
Unlike other modern industrial countries, Japan does not have a 
large investing public, especially for the purchase of fixed-interest- 
bearing stock. The financial interests of the comparatively small 
number of plutocrats and very wealthy capitalists who control such 
a very large part of the country’s wealth are for the most part re- 
stricted to their respective family concerns, or to those with which 
they are connected. The middle stratum of well-to-do people who 
accumulate considerable amounts of capital is also rather small. To 
a point, the use of such funds as they accumulate from year to year 
is determined by family and other affiliations; beyond this, specula- 
tive ventures have too great an appeal for them to leave much for 
investment in “red-ink” bonds which carry interest of little more 
than 3 per cent, i.e., as much as the banks will pay for fixed de- 
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posits. The rest of the people entrust their money to the banks and 
savings banks. There was, therefore, only one way in which national 
deficit bonds could be placed, as long as it was at all possible, 
namely the indirect one of using the only available source of capital 
accumulation, the deposits of banks, trusts, and savings institu- 
tions. 

During the last six years it has been the custom of the Ministry 
of Finance to sell a small part of the newly issued bonds to its own 
“Deposit Bureau.” This bureau administers the comparatively large 
total of popular savings collected by the network of Postal Savings 
Banks, almost two fifths of which are by now mortgaged against 
public bonds. These postal savings accounts, by the way, contain not 
only savings in the strict sense of the word but also a large part 
of the working capital of farmers and small-scale merchants and 
manufacturers, who use the convenient Postal Savings Banks for 
the safe keeping of whatever small amounts they are able to put 
aside for later needs. These people cannot take the risk of keeping 
their money in cash in their wood and paper houses in which locks 
are generally unknown. It is important to keep this fact in mind 
because anything that might affect the liquidity of the Postal Sav- 
ings Banks—such as too high a rate of investment in national and 
other public bonds—would be bound to bring about a major crisis 
in the most long-suffering branches of the Japanese economy, namely 
agriculture and small-scale trade and manufacturing on which the 
existence of more than three quarters of the people is still dependent. 

The largest part of the new deficit bonds used to be handed over 
to the Bank of Japan which, before it was called upon to provide 
the equivalent in money to the Ministry of Finance, passed them 
on to the commercial banks and to the private savings institutions. 
In this case there was, of course, no obligation on the part of the 
buyers to accept national bonds. It was mainly the difficulty of find- 
ing sufficient profitable use for their deposits—at a time when the 
non-armament sector of the national economy was kept in the throes 
of depression—which caused the banks to take up large amounts 
of “red-ink” bonds. The banks, it is true, did not enjoy a wide mar- 
gin of profit between the interest on national bonds and the high 
deposit rates which they had to grant their clients, not only because 
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of competition among themselves, but also because, in the interest 
of fostering capital accumulation, the state insisted on a high deposit 
rate policy. A certain amount of moral pressure from above, more- 
over, made the banks overcome whatever hesitancy they might have 
had at one time or another as to the wisdom of purchasing more 
bonds. 

This method of financing national loans out of deposits of all 
kinds has worked comparatively smoothly, surprisingly so even to 
the financial authorities of the country, during all the years of 
deficit budgets since the “Manchurian Incident.” The reason for this 
was in the fact that the inflation which was started by the continu- 
ous issue of huge amounts of deficit bonds worked in a circle; the 
manufacturers of armament goods, to whom such a tremendous 
proportion of borrowed as well as non-borrowed state funds was 
flowing, vastly increased their bank deposits out of their large profits, 
the high deposit rates being an effective stimulus. These high de- 
posit rates in themselves added considerable amounts to the de- 
posits, at times being responsible for as much as one half of the 
annual growth of total deposits. All these additional funds enabled 
the banks to buy up additional bonds, and so the cycle started all 
over again. 

Some time before the beginning of the Japanese military cam- 
paign in China, there was a hitch in this continuing process. In- 
flation began to make itself felt in an ever-quickening rise of do- 
mestic prices, gaining momentum from a similar tendency in the 
world’s markets upon which Japan is dependent for something like 
two thirds of its raw material requirements. Higher prices entailed 
a greater demand for short-term bank credit on the part of indus- 
try in general. The quest for investment capital from armament 
and allied industries that were being encouraged by the military to 
expand, suddenly grew to such dimensions that the banks had to 
start selling from their bond holdings in order to make room for 
business which of late had almost entirely ceased. For the first time 
in six years the Bank of Japan, during the first half of 1937, not 
only had to give up selling bonds which it had taken over from 
the Ministry of Finance, but had to buy back a small part of those 
it had previously placed with the banks. 
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The consequences of the Sino-Japanese War—both with regard 
to the amount of fresh state borrowing and the increased need 
for accommodation on the part of busy war industries—finally have 
defeated all hopes of financing the tremendous new issue of “red- 
ink” bonds in the old way. Now the Bank of Japan has to take 
them up and keep them; and the Bank will have to square its ac- 
counts by inflation in the proper sense of the word, i.e., not only 
by a large increase in the volume of book credit, but also by a con- 
siderable expansion of the note circulation. The period of “beneficial 
inflation” has come to a close, and that of “malignant inflation,” 
which the martyred Minister of Finance, Mr. Korekiyo Takahashi, 
had so courageously attempted to avert, seems to have definitely 
begun. There is only one measure by which the financial authori- 
ties may yet be able to prevent the process from going on too rapidly: 
the rise in prices can still be ignored as far as demands for higher 
wages and salaries go, so that the deflationary check in the sphere 
of consumption which has been at work during the last six years 
can still be relied on to slow down the actual effect of an ever- 
quickening inflation in the sphere of big business. For if “real” 
wages and “real” incomes in general are allowed to fall at least 
proportionately to the fall in prices, there will be no additional de- 
mand for a much larger note circulation as a whole. People will 
buy less at higher prices, with the turnover remaining materially 
the same. 

But in another regard, too, things had already threatened to reach 
an impasse just before the campaign against China was started. The 
cost of living had risen by roughly 30 per cent from the time of 
the “Manchurian Incident” to that before the “North China Inci- 
dent,” while money wages and salaries and the incomes of the 
lower middle classes during the same period had tended to fall 
rather than to rise. The result was a general movement, in spite of 
the lack of trade union and other mass organization, which cate- 
gorically demanded higher wages and salaries and social relief in 


general; a movement which was accompanied by an unusually 
large number of strikes and popular uneasiness, and which was 
halted only by the moral pressure exerted by the state when it 
pointed to the existence of a “national emergency.” Meanwhile, the 
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causes of this social unrest are increasing, and even though it may 
not yet be very strongly felt by the government and by the em- 
ployers, its pressure may soon become heavy enough to forbid any 
further application of this checks to inflation, just described, at the 
expense of the largest part of the population. 

Even during the months that preceded the present state of war, 
some small increases in wages had to be made, mainly in the arma- 
ment and other large-scale industries. Although these increases 
| rarely exceeded rates of from 3 to 4 per cent, they began to make 
themselves felt in the cost of production and in a further rise of 
prices—a development which might be regarded as the first stage in 
the spread of inflation to the sphere of consumption. It may not be 
long before wage increases will have to become more general. The 
“spiritual mobilization movement” which is just being launched in 
| order to keep up, or if possible increase, whatever popular enthu- 
siasm there is for the present war, may require such action as an 
essential complement to propaganda. Social relief for soldiers’ fami- 
lies, so far very little developed in a country which still relies upon 
the possibilities of self-help, a form of provision supposed to be 
inherent in the surviving old-time family system, is already being 
planned on a somewhat larger scale. But even so, the country’s 
anti-profiteering legislation is too ineffective to prevent manufac- 
turers and merchants from taking advantage, by means of higher 
prices, of any gradual increase in the money income of the popula- 
tion that may result from such legislation. 

An early termination of the Sino-Japanese War can hardly be 
counted upon to avert a marked deterioration of Japan’s financial 
status. But if the 1938-39 budget does actually exceed 3 billion Yen, 
and if, apart from this, the January Diet is presented with demands 
for the financing of some months’ further warfare in China to the 
tune of 2, or even 3, billion Yen—even ignoring the possibility that 
the services may find it necessary to provide for armed conflicts 
with countries other than China, such as they may expect will follow 
in the wake of the present fighting—the financial situation would 
certainly take a serious turn for the worse. 

There is much speculation at present as to the extent to which 
Japan can continue to spend for purposes of war. Calculations are 
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frequently made on the basis of the proportion of national income 
or national wealth which has been spent in former wars, both in 
Japan and in foreign countries. On such a basis, figures of 40 to so 
billion Yen are mentioned in thee Japanese press as the Lion 4 
which Japan could go without much danger. But it would seem that 
there was full justification for the question of the financially ortho- 
dox Japanese who, warning against such irresponsible guesses, asked: 
“Why not more than that? Remember that there was a time in 
Germany when even the poorest families could afford to spend 
on their own household budgets, during a single month, a thousand 
times as much, some 50,000,000,000,000 marks!” 


Tokyo, October 1937 
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JAPAN’S “SPECIAL INTERESTS” IN CHINA 


Franz MICHAEL 


: years ago American recognition of Japan’s “special 
interests” in Manchuria, under the Lansing-Ishii agreement, aroused 
great indignation in China. Today the Japanese claim to “special 
interests” in other parts of China is being reiterated, with the pri- 
mary intention, it would seem, of securing British recognition and 
agreement. This resort to a method which once before proved suc- 
cessful is both the weakness and the strength of Japanese diplomacy. 
Formerly Japan claimed that its interests in Manchuria, because of 
“proximity,” were “vital”; now it is North China which has been 
brought near enough by Japan’s advance on the continent to justify 
the demand for new “special interests.” 

The use of the term “special interests” has overlapped at times 
with the application of terms like “spheres of interest” and “spheres 
of influence.” It is perhaps not without intention that the definitions 
are mostly vague. Mr. Sato, who was Foreign Minister in Japan 
immediately before the present crisis between China and Japan, de- 
clared in an interview with foreign correspondents that Japan has 
“special interests” in North China, but not “exclusive interests.” 

Terms like “spheres of influence” and “spheres of interest” have 
been used both interchangeably and with distinctions in interna- 
tional law. If, for instance, a “sphere of influence” is understood to 
mean a region which “does not belong to the territory of a recog- 
nized state,” or is “generally inhabited by inferior races,” it can be 
applied perhaps to the period of the international partition of Africa, 
but cannot be applied to China even at the time when “spheres” of 
another kind did exist in China. The “spheres” existing in China 
were not created by arrangements between the powers, as they were 
in Africa, where it was not necessary to consider the opinions of the 
people of the country. The “spheres” to be considered in China were 
created by special treaty between each power concerned and China, 
and could be confirmed by treaties with other powers. In such 
treaties China either promised not to cede the “sphere” to any other 
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power, or granted certain commercial or political monopolies. These 
can justifiably be called “spheres of interest” and distinguished from 
“spheres of influence” in more helpless countries. 

The tendency to use the two terms interchangeably in China may 
be dated from the period when the powers came near to dividing 
the country into colonial regions. This period has passed with the 
growing strength of the Chinese nation. It ended with the fina] 
formulation of the Open Door policy under the Nine-Power Agree- 
ment at Washington, in 1922. To revive in China today the old 
“spheres of interest” or create new “spheres o: influence” would be, 
as Japanese statesmen are well aware, an ana \1onism. 

There is, however, a difference between *\\:h “spheres of interest” 
and the “special interests” which Japan c'.med in Manchuria and 
now claims in North China. In the firs’ place, Japanese “interests” 
of this kind were recognized only b, powers other than China, 
which has itself never granted any “special interests” to Japan. A 
statement of the “predominant position” or “special position” of 
Japan in South Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, which Japan tried 
to introduce in the preamble to the second group of the notorious 
Twenty-one Demands of 1915, was withdrawn from the final text. 
The claim to Japanese “vital interests” in Manchuria made by the 
Japanese delegation at the Washington Conference was rejected by 
the Chinese delegation. Mr. Wellington Koo pointed out that China 
had not been consulted when other nations promised to consider 
Japan’s “vital interests” in Manchuria. He later asserted: 


The maintenance of the independence and territorial integrity of China 
touched the supreme rights of China. As to the recognition of propin- 
quity as creating special interests in China, it was equally obvious that 
such recognition could not be valid, because special interests in Chinese 
territory could not be created without the consent of China, and China 
had always contested the soundness of the doctrine of propinquity. 


It is indisputable that rights to the disadvantage of China as a 
sovereign power can be granted only by China itself and that Japan 
could not and cannot obtain such rights by treaty with any third 
power. This does not mean, however, that acknowledgment of 
Japan’s “special interests” by some other country does not give Japan 
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Japan’s “Special Interests” in China 


a special advantage over the country in question. Japan has in fact 
benefited in the past by acknowledgments of this kind. 

Japanese “special interests” have been recognized by England, 
France, Tsarist Russia and America. England, under the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance of 1902, was the first to make a concession of this 
kind. The alliance was to defend the “special interests” of England 
in China and of Japan in Korea, and also Japanese “interests” (with- 
out qualifying adjective) in China. Viscount Ishii states in his 
_ memoirs that England wanted first to recognize Japanese “interests” 

only in Korea, but that this was not acceptable to Japan, because 
foreign military bases on the Chinese mainland had so changed the 
situation that Korea was no longer the only avenue to an invasion 
of Japan. China had therefore to be included, as “guaranty of 
security.” In the later Anglo-Japanese agreements the “special in- 
terests” of both powers were again mentioned, but with reference 
to the whole of East Asia and India. 

France and Japan agreed in 1907 that they: 
having a special interest in the guaranty of order and a pacific state of 
affairs especially in the regions of the Chinese Empire adjacent to the 
territories where they have the rights of sovereignty, protection or occu- 
pation, engage to support each other for assuring peace and security in 
those regions. 


Tsarist Russia and Japan also mutually granted each other “spe- 
cial interests” in Manchuria; but of greater importance was the 
Lansing-Ishii agreement of 1919, under which America for the first 
time acknowledged the “special interests” of Japan in Manchuria. 
The agreement was concluded after Japan had strengthened its posi- 
tion in the Far East while America was occupied with the World 
War in Europe. It was important for America that Japan should not 
use this increased strength to overthrow the principle of the Open 
Door in China, and in exchange the “special interests” of Japan 
were recognized as follows: 

The Governments of the United States and Japan recognize that terri- 
torial propinquity creates special relations between countries, and con- 
sequently the Government of the United States recognizes that Japan has 
special interests in China, particularly in the part to which her possessions 
ate contiguous. 
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The territorial sovereignty of China nevertheless remains unimpaired 

and the Government of the United States has every confidence in the 

assurances of the Imperial Japanese Government that while geographical 

position gives Japan such special interests they have no desire to dis. 

criminate against the trade of other nations or to disregard the commer. 
cial rights heretofore granted by China in treaties with other powers. 


This important agreement recognized the “special interests” of 
Japan at a time when they were already clearly distinguished from 
“spheres.” From the reports of Lansing and Ishii it can be seen that 
the two parties agreed on the term “special interests” only after dis. 
cussion, and that they intentionally avoided a clear definition of the 
term, each knowing that the other interpreted it differently. Lansing 
said later before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations that 
America had recognized only non-political interests. If so, it is not 
at all clear what “special interests” were meant. C. Walter Young, 
expressing an American opinion, says that: 


From the point of view of international law, the Lansing-Ishii agreement 
added no right or even concession by way of policy in favor of Japan, 


and the agreement has been interpreted as clever tactics on Lansing’s 
part. Viscount Ishii, on the other hand, tried to prove in his memoirs 
that the interests recognized were mainly political. He maintained 
that proximity in itself gives one nation a natural right to special 
interests in another; a principle which, apart from the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement, has never been recognized in international law. Yet it 
must be admitted that the “special interests” of the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement did in fact have political significance. This is shown not 
only by the extraordinary impression which the agreement made in 
China and Japan when it became known, but even more by the 
effect of the recognized “special interests” of Japan on the policy of 
the world powers in China. The International Banking Consortium 
is a striking example. 

The Consortium was formed before the World War, and revived 
afterwards, by the interested powers, to extend credit for industrial 
undertakings and especially railway building in China. Japan made 
reservations as to its “special interests” in Manchuria, claiming the 
right of veto and freedom of action if its commercial activity or 
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Japan’s “Special Interests” in China 


national defense were menaced in this region. The American De- 
partment of State declared that such general reservations were not 
necessary, because Japan’s “special interests” had been already ac- 
knowledged under the Lansing-Ishii agreement. Finally, the powers 
agreed that a number of railway enterprises should be excluded from 
the scope of the Consortium. Practically speaking, this excluded 
from Manchuria all commercial and financial interests other than 
those of Japan. 

In other words, the recognition of Japan’s “special interests” in a 
part of China made a break in the Open Door policy of equal op- 
portunity, not by restricting Chinese rights, but because the powers 
voluntarily limited their commercial activities in China in order not 
to compete with Japan in such places and such undertakings as came 
within the Japanese claim of “special interest.” Although this did 
not state that China was obliged to accept Japanese “co-operation,” 
it has consistently handicapped China to be able to turn to only one 
power, Japan, when in need of foreign help to build up its indus- 
trial system in the regions affected. Nor is it difficult to see the polit- 
ical dangers involved. 

Japan now aims at inducing the powers, beginning with England, 
to recognize the special commercial and strategic interests of Japan 
in North China. This would not in itself directly infringe Chinese 
sovereignty; but it would extend the policy previously followed in 
Manchuria. Japan’s method of thus holding the other powers at 
arm’s length, while it advances into the territory of China, is linked 
with the policy of “direct settlement” of questions at issue between 
Japan and China in such regions—which means unequal settlement 
by the use of force. Is this a valid extension of the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement, and can England further recognize such Japanese “spe- 
cial interests”? To do so would be to admit that “special interests” 
confer a special and exclusive right to aggression. 


Hangchow, September 1937 


THE PRESS AND JAPANESE THOUGHT 


A. Morcan Young 


o No REsPECT has Japan shown its capacity for adopting 
foreign ideas so readily as in the creation of a popular press. China, 
which has had a much longer and less interrupted intercourse with 
Europe, is about a generation behind; in India the growth has been 
much slower, and is even now not very remarkable. The publica- 
tion of anything in the way of news had been prohibited in Japan 
ever since the art of printing had been known. In some ways this 
was to the benefit of literature but not of truthfulness. For instance, 
the famous crime of the Forty-seven Ronin, which would have been 
a great newspaper sensation (though at that date the sensational 
press had not begun its career even in England), could not find 
publication of any sort, but was of course the subject of endless 
gossip. In England the affair would have been recorded and dis- 
cussed in pamphlets; Defoe might have immortalized it. In Japan 
it became the subject of dramas—which were antedated, mixed up 
with mediaeval Montague-and-Capulet stories, and presented on 
the stage to a thrilled audience. A vast literature sprang up, with 
complete heroic biographies of each individual Ronin. This sort of 
thing is still done, and some current happenings, suitably bedizened, 
are seen on the cinematograph screen. 

In 1872 the first Japanese newspaper, in the accepted sense of 
the word, appeared, edited by an Englishman, J. R. Black, and soon 
there were many imitators in the field. Newspapers were used, in 
the beginning, for the advertisement of their founders, who were 
generally high government officials. At an early date it was found 
that the public had a taste for Opposition newspapers; and not much 
later the phenomenon appeared of the able editor changing his 
views to comply with those of his proprietor. Soon it became more 
convenient for the statesmen who wished for support in the press 
to purchase it by a subsidy; and as they could handle much more 
money when they were in office than when they were in Opposition, 
a change in the government sometimes meant the extinction of the 
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The Press and Japanese Thought 


paper, however willing the editor might be to change his views. 
Private ownership with the patronage of the wealthy became the 
rule, rather than ownership by prominent politicians. 

One of the earliest newspapers, the Hochi, was started in 1872 by 
the postmaster-general, largely for the purpose of spreading a 
knowledge of the advantages that the post office offered to its 
patrons. It was also designed, like the Yomiuri at a later date, to 
reform society, “reform” consisting largely in cutting out the worst 
of the pornography (for which the Japanese have a considerable 
appetite). In its search for popularity the Hochi tried all sorts of 
journalistic stunts, including, to its honor, the employment of 
women writers. Considering that the most elegant writers in Japan 
have been women, it seems odd that the proprietor thought it best 
for a long time not to acknowledge that he included women in his 
staff, fearing that this might earn the contempt of his readers. So 
the women won their way by pure merit. It is a strange fact that 
foreigners were much quicker to appreciate the merits of Japanese 
women than were their own countrymen. 

The Hochi was later acquired by a devoted follower of Marquis 
Okuma and was for some years known as the party organ of the 
Kenseikai of which Okuma was president. During the same period 
the Chuo, a paper with few of the virtues and most of the vices of 
Japanese journalism, was known as the party organ of the Seiyukai. 
However, Japanese papers have never actually become party organs. 
Of course, when the patron was the leader of a party, that party 
naturally gained by the editorial support of its leader. But no Japa- 
nese party ever stands for any particular school of political thought, 
and no newspaper does either, so the only possible connection 
between them is a financial one. 

Instead of political principles or party affiliations, Japanese papers 
stand for varying degrees of liberality of thought. The Japanese 
are very much like other people in admiring liberalism abroad but 
hesitating to practise it at home. The only free-trade periodical in 
Japan for many years was the Oriental Economist, a monthly, and 
even that is much less Cobdenite than it used to be; but some of 
the most illiberal dailies expressed concern for Britain’s glorious 
traditions when free trade was jettisoned in that country. Between 
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the most blindly patriotic and the most radically critical, the Japa- 
nese press ranges “through the whole gamut from A to B.” Still, 
there are distinct differences. The Asahi at the time of the inter- 
vention in Siberia commented adversely on that policy, as a result of 
which the aged president was beaten up by a gang of bullies on his 
way home. Nobody was ever punished for this outrage, and most 
of the staff took the precaution to resign. But still the Asahi was 
inclined to be critical of the prevailing militarism; and at the time 
of the military revolt in 1936 a good deal of damage was done in 
its Tokyo office. 

Liberty has diminished a great deal in recent years, and it was 
even reported later in 1936 that the army wanted to make it a 
punishable offense to criticize the army at all. The curtailment of 
liberty in the years immediately preceding had been achieved, so far 
as the press was concerned, not so much by judicial punishment as 
by incursions of gangs of bullies into the newspaper offices, up- 
setting type, breaking windows, and throwing sand into the ma- 
chinery. Such things happened even to the reactionary Mainichi, 
but the papers so attacked did not call in the police or take action 
against their assailants; nor did they report such occurrences in 
their own columns. Mention of such matters was left to the monthly 
publications and was very rare. 

In the early days of the Japanese press, when the hand of the 
administration fell heavily on one newspaper, the others would on 
occasion raise loud protests. Nowadays, however, the newspapers 
by tacit agreement never mention each other if they can help it; 
and whatever trouble a newspaper gets into, there is little or no 
moral support from the press as a whole, however great the issue at 
stake and however grievous an injustice has been done. 

It is astonishing that newspapers with huge circulations (both 
the Mainichi and the Asahi claim to have over a million) have so 
little influence as they do. But a phenomenon not dissimilar has 
been noted in England, where the journals of most influence are 
far from being the most widely circulated. The lack of influence of 
the monster circulation is probably the penalty for depending on 
stunts rather than principles. 

As time goes on, however, the newspapers, in spite of a lack of 
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principles, have gained financial independence and a certain sort of 
power. Some of them are published by limited companies or syn- 
dicates, and in these cases, inevitably, the first consideration is cir- 
culation. Stunts are the best helps to circulation since the multi- 
tude leave principles, politics, and all such dull matters to their 
betters and prefer to be amused. 

With circulation, of course, goes advertising revenue. Advertis- 
ing rates in papers of wide circulation are in a class with those in 
London dailies. Surprising as this may seem when one compares 
the income of the average Japanese reader with that of the English, 
it indicates that the Japanese is a good spender and buys a surpris- 
ing number of things not strictly necessary. 

In connection with advertising, the status of canvassers for ad- 
vertisements has improved in the last twenty years. Nowadays the 
best of them compare with the American “high-powered salesman.” 
Some cultivate the art of impressing the customer to such an extent 
that they are able to say, “I advise you to place an advertisement 
with us”—and there is a subtle implication that it would be bad for 
him not to do so. Some foreign firms, when reluctant to advertise, 
have been known to be brought to reason by a seemingly anxious 
question, “I hope you are not antagonistic to Japan.” 


fee Japanese press is, on the whole, well informed about foreign 
affairs, comparing favorably in this respect with the press of 
most countries. Perhaps it has an advantage in the fact that any 
well-educated Japanese is more likely than not to know something 
of English, while very few Englishmen or Americans can read 
Japanese. However it may be accounted for, this knowledge of for- 
eign affairs is very much to the credit of the Japanese press. As 
for domestic news, every big newspaper keeps a swarm of reporters, 
as many a distinguished visitor has learned to his embarrassment. 
Also, there is a large news-gathering agency which supplies a great 
deal of material to the newspapers. Domet, which now practically 
monopolizes the supply of foreign news, buying it, so far as England 
and America are concerned, from Reuters, the Associated Press, etc., 
has developed into the largest purveyor of domestic news as well. 
Hence, the principal papers frequently carry identical reports. 
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There is no lack of signed articles in Japanese papers, and there 
are a great many interviews. The latter have no high reputation 
for accuracy, and when a Cabinet Minister makes a railway journey, 
he generally takes the precaution of having a written statement 
ready to hand to the horde of reporters. The number of Japanese 
journalists whose writings are sufficiently distinctive for their names 
to become familiar to foreign students of Japan is very limited. Per- 
haps the best known of all Japanese journalists, whether among his 
own countrymen or elsewhere, is the veteran Dr. Tokutomi. He js 
very eloquent, and is an historian of great erudition. In his historical 
writings he shows a powerful and independent mind, devoting 
himself mainly to the Tokugawa period which contemporary his- 
torians were disposed to ignore or belittle. Tokutomi rightly re- 
garded it as a great formative period, and the reason why so many 
historians seem to have avoided it is that a period when the Em- 
perors were very much in seclusion is one in which it is difficult 
to follow the fashion of exalting the Imperial House. But Tokutomi 
writing on current events is rather inclined to the hammer-and- 
tongs manner. He rants very heartily on such subjects as the 
White Peril. But he would be rather exceptional if he did not. The 
Japanese people, particularly in the rural areas, are nearly always 
kindly disposed towards foreigners; but the newspapers appear to 
think that it is a necessary ingredient of patriotism to exalt Japanese 
culture and denounce the immorality of foreigners. 

A well-known and much more liberal writer is Tsuneo Baba. He 
is also an outstanding example of the effect foreign studies have had 
on the Japanese language, for his writings translate better than any 
others. He has specialized in biographical studies and articles, and 
has done a great deal to make his more prominent countrymen 
known as characters of flesh and blood to the Western reader. 

Apart from the actual writings of prominent journalists, there is 
a certain impress on newspapers due to the influence of presidents 
of much force of character. Reference has already been made to the 
attack on Mr. Murayama, of the Asahi, because of his Siberian 
policy. Murayama was a highly cultured gentleman; and though it 
would be easy, judging by the highest journalistic standards, to dis- 
cover faults in his paper—like others, it would sometimes lapse into 
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a fit of xenophobia—the Asahi on the whole reflected the character 
of its president. Motoyama, president of the Mainichi, was a very 
different type, disposed to a boisterous geniality, of what the Japa- 
nese describe as Kyokaku, dare-to-die’s, stout fellows, always loudly 
patriotic—more of the Daily Mail and less of the Times. The 
Mainichi also reflected the spirit of its president. 

The Tokyo Ji7 for many years kept up the reputation of being 
the most moderate and respectable paper in Tokyo, but it fell on 
hard times and was, about 1933, taken over by Sanji Muto, a great 
captain of industry. Muto was a student of English parliamentary 
history and a free trader; but he was not precipitate in pushing his 
particular theories. How he would have succeeded in journalism he 
did not live to demonstrate, for he was assassinated by an egotist with 
a grievance when he had been in control only a few months. 

A disagreeable aspect of the Japanese press is the readiness with 
which it indulges in coarse and libelous statements about almost 
anybody. This it seems to be able to do with absolute impunity. 
The commonest form of libel is the assumption of guilt of anyone 
against whom a charge is made. The information in such cases 
often comes from the police themselves, who are quite ready to 
have it assumed that they have the right man. There is a law which, 
in cases of libel, requires suitable retraction; but such retractions are 
exceedingly rare and are generally ambiguous, half-hearted and 
obscure. 

Prosecutions of newspapers for libel or for contempt of court are 
also rare. Where people of high positions are concerned, contempt 
even more than the difficulty of getting justice restrains them from 
seeking satisfaction. Yet even a liberty thus abused has its advantages. 
In England ninety-nine out of a hundred notorious abuses lack 
exposure because of the dread in which editors live of being 
mulcted in damages for libel. If the Japanese press abuses its liberty, 
it may increase its circulation but it loses respect and influence. Some 
of the more obscure sheets live on blackmail and have no justifica- 
tion for their existence at all. 

The newspapers often, however, do excellent work in reporting 
police-station scandals. Thus they have reported cases of rape being 
committed by policemen in the station lock-ups, and of suspects 
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being tortured. It may be supposed that few cases ever come to the 
notice of the press, and the disclosures never seem to have much 
effect; but publicity is a good thing, nevertheless, and, where official- 
dom is inclined to consider itself above the law, is a great safeguard, 

With regard to prohibitions and suppressions, these come mainly 
from the Home Office, and may not be ignored or defied. The num- 
ber of these interferences has greatly increased of late years, and 
they cover a wide range of subjects. They include no small number 
of injunctions not to report certain matters sensationally or with 
any exaggeration, and the decision as to what infringes such an 
order appears to rest with the Procurator. 

Discussions of some of the subjects of the day are bounded by 
the obligations of loyalty. It would be possible for a Japanese paper 
—though it would be risky—to argue that a republican system of 
government is better for a modern State than monarchy; but it would 
have to be very emphatically made clear that this applied only to 
countries other than Japan, which has a peerless polity, co-eval 
with heaven and earth, and unique in the world. Communism can 
hardly be discussed at all, because it has been found that some Japa- 
nese, despite the privileges to which they were born, have embraced 
its doctrines. It is therefore regarded as the abomination of desola- 
tion. Fascism, on the other hand, has a great attraction. The Cor- 
porate State, ruled by a dictator but at the same time with a mon- 
arch at its head, is a very familiar idea indeed, and seems to be a 
resumption of what Japan gave up when she so disastrously aban- 
doned her own culture for the falsities of European political ideals 
and commercial culture. 

Purely social questions, like the “eternal feminine,” are discussed 
with a good deal of liberality. Of course, there is the natural tend- 
ency to point out that the Japanese woman’s own superiority re- 
strains her from running about seeking political notoriety; but 
advocacy of a theoretical equality of the sexes is not at all unpopular, 
though perhaps not very well supported. Not long ago a judge gave 
it as his opinion that the law recognized the male obligation to 
marital faithfulness equally with the female. This was quite a “topic 
of the day” for some time after, and none of the newspapers at- 
tempted to compete with the conservative old Peer who indignantly 
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declared that every hysterical woman in the country would be drag- 
ging her husband to court demanding that he be punished. 

Birth control has been the subject of a good deal of writing in the 
newspapers. Most of the papers were quite willing to discuss the 
subject academically, but avoided it as far as possible while the 
government was against it. Somehow, the government was con- 
verted, and some of the most vigorous opponents of birth control 
changed their minds when they saw that the population was in- 
creasing at the rate of a million a year and that there could be no 
possibility of maintaining a balance by means of emigration. There- 
upon discussion became much more free and advocacy common. 

For many years reformers tried in vain to interest the newspapers 
in the movement for the abolition of licensed prostitution, but with- 
out success. The reform societies at last secured enough support to 
get it abolished, by a sort of local option, in certain prefectures, and 
then the movement gained more support, generally of a half-hearted 
description. There was no indignation when, at the beginning of 
1935, the promised bill for abolition was quietly dropped. 

The Japanese are realists and regard the newspaper as pre-emi- 
nently a business enterprise. It must appeal to the public, who 
are its patrons, and must not advocate unpopular causes. It 
keeps a keen lookout for what will be popular. When the craze 
for sports, for instance, swept over Japan, the press was doubtless 
the chief medium of the infection. The press must keep on the right 
side of the law and not-seek martyrdom, from which neither public 
indignation nor esprit de corps will attempt to save it. 

In that it takes hints from exalted quarters about the beating of 
the patriotic drum and the inculcation of xenophobia, the press 
makes itself the servant of conservative reaction, and is an instru- 
ment for evil. But even though it seems to cater to public taste, that 
public is comparatively indifferent, and would be ready to patronize 
a more progressive press if it had one. To that extent, the press 
today does not reflect the better elements of public opinion. These 
elements are rare but, like the rarer metals, are often enduring and 


recalcitrant. 
London, September 1937 
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OweEN LaATrTImor: 


Th chentiaee: by the invasion of Manchuria in 1931, 
Japan became committed to the invasion of Mongolia. A great part 
of Western Manchuria belongs to the Mongols. They once held 
about a third of the territory of Manchuria, almost the whole of 
Jehol, and reached to within a hundred miles of Mukden and within 
a few miles of Harbin. Hsinking, the present capital of Manchukuo, 
stands on former Mongol territory. 

Today, the Mongols retain only about a quarter of the territory of 
Manchuria and Jehol combined. The process by which they lost the 
rest of their land began at least 150 years ago, but antagonism be- 
tween Manchurian Mongols and Manchurian Chinese has been 
acute for only about thirty years. In the beginning, the Chinese did 
not seize Mongol territory, but permeated it. To an important ex- 
tent, this early colonization was encouraged by the Mongol princes, 
who enriched themselves by allotting part of the land of their ban- 
ners or principalities to Chinese tenants, under a system of perpetual 
lease, thus endowing themselves with permanent rent-revenues. As 
a result, parts of the Mongol tribal principalities which adjoined the 
Chinese regions of Manchuria were transformed. The common 
people settled down to farming, like the Chinese. Mongol and 
Chinese villages were established side by side, and were ruled by a 
new kind of upper class—Mongol princes who had become largely 
indistinguishable from Chinese landlords, and Chinese landlords 
wealthy and powerful enough to act like local chieftains. 

Railway building in Manchuria blotted out this kind of coloniza- 
tion. The Chinese no longer came in by permeation, to settle beside 
and among the Mongols, but in a flood which swept the Mongols 
out and gave them no chance to settle down to farming. Power 
passed from the princes who manipulated the tribal ownership of 
land to the Chinese officials who controlled the railways. The most 
powerful of these officials became regular barons. A general who 
controlled a strip of railway and a corps of troops could do as he 
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liked with the Mongol hinterland. The best that even a relatively 
strong Mongol prince could do was to make a deal with the Chinese 
war lord. The prince would help to prevent his tribesmen from 
organizing and rebelling (though he did not always succeed), and 
for this he would receive Chinese backing and a commission on 
land deals. The rest of the Mongols got nothing at all. They were 
herded together in a diminished part of their old tribal territory, in 
a condition worse than that of American Indians on reservations. 

Consequently, when Japan set to work in 1931, there was an acute 
“Mongol problem” of which advantage could be taken. There was 
intense animosity between Mongols and Chinese. In spite of princes 
who sold out, there had been many local Mongol rebellions. These 
had been put down by the Chinese war lords, and very brutally put 
down; but defeat and oppression had made the feeling of Mongol 
unity much stronger than the weak and archaic political organiza- 
tion of the Mongols would suggest. Many of the princes and nobles 
—those who were not important enough to be bribed by the Chinese 
officials, and who at the same time felt their aristocratic position 
being destroyed by the general decay of Mongoi life—aspired to the 
leadership of this half-formed nationalism. 

Properly handled, these men and their followers could have been 
converted into allies of Japan against both China and the Soviet 
Union. As a reward for helping the Japanese to hold down the 
Chinese of Manchuria, the leaders of the Manchurian Mongols could 
have been encouraged to spread their influence through the rest of 
Inner Mongolia, where the Mongols had also been alternately 
cheated and dragooned by the Chinese authorities; thus giving extra 
elbow-room for Japanese action. By combining Manchurian Inner 
Mongolia with Chinese Inner Mongolia (the provinces of Chahar, 
Suiyiian and Ninghsia), it would have been possible to set up a 
Mengkukuo or “Independent Mongol Nation,” parallel to Man- 
chukuo. With control in the hands of pro-Japanese princes, this 
Mengkukuo could later have been used as the training ground for 
a pan-Mongol movement, aiming at the conquest of Outer Mon- 
golia and thus pyramiding imperialism on imperialism. The princes 
were hostile to the social revolution in Outer Mongolia, and willing 
to lead against it any movement that had a national color. 
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From 1931 to 1933, and even up to 1934, this would have beep 
practical politics. The Mongol leaders who were within the scope of 
Japanese propaganda were still hoping for great things, while in 
Outer Mongolia there was acute resentment against the collectiviza. 
tion program, the mistakes of which have since been admitted and 
corrected. Among Inner Mongolian leaders it was commonly said 
at the time that if the Japanese would only give them arms, they 
would invade Outer Mongolia with ten rifles for every soldier and 
conquer the country simply by arming the people. “Only,” they 
added, “there must be no Japanese troops taking part.” 

By this guarded phrase may be measured the gap between the 
possibilities open to Japan only three or four years ago and its op- 
tional range of action today. At that time the flank of the Soviet 
Union could have been turned or dangerously threatened. Today, 
with Inner Mongolia a kind of no-man’s land, Japan not only has 
no Mongol troops on which it can rely, but fears insurrection, guer- 
rilla attacks and perhaps even an appeal to Outer Mongolia to inter- 
vene and save Inner Mongolia. A Mengkukuo might still be set up 
by Japan; that is perfectly true—but the princes necessary to it as 
figureheads would be men without prestige or a loyal following 
among the Mongols. It would not be the nation of allies on which 
Japan could once have counted, and would have to be not only 
expensively garrisoned but vigilantly policed by Japanese troops. 
Only last year the Japanese had to shoot several of the most impor- 
tant Mongol leaders of the Hailar region, which had previously beea 
considered a stronghold of pro-Japanese Mongol nationalism. Now 
these men were aristocrats; but what were they shot for? For con- 
spiracy with Outer Mongolia. The accusation may have been a 
frame-up, of course; but the fact that it could even be worded in 
such a way shows that the bottom has fallen out of the kind of 
Mongol nationalism fostered by Japan. 

The story of this remarkable failure has many side issues, but the 
main lines of it are quite simple. The first thing to make clear is 
that the explanation is not personal. It cannot be said that individual 
Japanese in key positions have ruined the policy of their nation 
through stupidity. I have never met any of the important Japanese 
“Mongol experts,” but Mongol friends have told me that some of 
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them are not only respected for their knowledge by the Mongols 
who have dealt with them, but liked and trusted as individuals. 
This of course does not exclude the fact that there are also Japanese 
adventurers of an extremely shady kind who are neither liked nor 
trusted by the Mongols but who are sometimes ranked as “Mongol 
experts.” Nor can it be said that the Japanese failure is due to any 
“racial” peculiarity. I know it is frequently said that the Japanese 
do not make “natural” colonial administrators or “empire builders” 
—that they do not have it in them, This is nonsense. Any race can 
produce empire builders—either a Cecil Rhodes or a Morley, accord- 
ing to the need of the time—if the time is ripe. 

This leads naturally to the true explanation. The time is not ripe 
for empire-building in the sometimes leisurely, sometimes romantic 
nineteenth-century manner. To build an empire in the twentieth 
century requires cruelty and shamelessness. There is no room for 
Henry Lawrences, or even for Clives, or even for Rajah Brookes. 
That is why, in Japanese dealings with the Mongols, the unsavory 
adventurer prevails over the sound expert whom the Mongols them- 
selves like and trust; just as, in Japanese dealings with the Chinese, 
the briber, the intriguer and the loan-juggler ride to the top over 
the heads of “sound” economic and political experts. The explana- 
tion of Japanese failure in Inner Mongolia is not to be found in 
Mongolia, but in Japan itself. 


HAT did the Mongols need? How could reform have been 
W cttected without revolution? The Mongol political structure 
was archaic and decayed. Some of the princes were corrupt, and 
this, under the rule that bad currency drives out good, made the 
progressive princes ineffective. Since ruling princes were equal to 
each other in rank (though not always in title), jealousy prevented 
them from uniting effectively. They had either to be swept away or 
to have imposed on them a superior authority that would check 
corrupt princes and favor honest ones. The Mongol economy was 
also in a bad way, partly because of Chinese colonization of the best 
lands and partly because of trading debts to Chinese merchants, 
carrying usurious interest. The Mongols needed protection of their 
land; credit at fair rates of interest; an economic policy that would 
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enable them to convert their archaic stock-breeding and trading 
methods into modern ranching—that would create Mongol wealth 
owned by Mongols. This could only have been done slowly. 

What did Japan need? Cheap raw material to provide work in 
Japanese factories; white-collar jobs for the Japanese middle class; 
the maximum return on Japanese invested capital, in order that 
Japan might finance its rapidly expanding empire with as little for. 
eign borrowing as possible. Above all, those who had been responsi- 
ble for conquering Manchuria in a way that cost a great deal in 
money and international suspicion had to show as quickly as possi- 
ble that they had got something out of it for the people of Japan. 

The Mongols could not be given the better prices and better 
credits that would have enabled them to improve their own economy 
for themselves, because this would have added to the cost of the 
raw materials used by Japanese factories, thus raising the cost of 
Japanese products and slowing down the drive on the international 
market. The Mongols could not be trained to administer themselves 
better, because too many Japanese needed to be paid for administer- 
ing them. Therefore the power of the princes was curtailed, but 
without compensating opportunities for commoners. The needs of 
Japan required not only higher Japanese officials administering 
Banner affairs in the name of figurehead princes, but petty Japanese 
bureaucrats and even clerks. What career remained open to such 
Mongols as aspired to be intellectuals? They could learn Japanese, 
so as to interpret orders. Mongols could not be trained to officer 
Mongol troops as allies of the Japanese, because this would have 
impaired the prospects of the immense Japanese reserve of officers— 

and the army, which conquered Manchuria, had to be rewarded. 
Since the Mongols could not have an army of their own, the denial 
of independence and promotion would make them less trustworthy. 
Therefore it would not be safe to train them in any of the technical 
branches of warfare, and they could be used only as cavalry. Finally, 
in raising Mongol economy by improving the quality of livestock 
and wool, hides, milk, meat and so forth, the interests of the Mon- 
gols must be subordinated to those of Japanese with capital to 
invest. Consequently the Mongols, although “protected” in their 
lands by a ban on Chinese colonization, were in fact set aside as 
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the future labor supply of a Japanese-owned large-scale ranching 
business. 

Although, therefore, the Mongols were granted a nominal status 
of autonomy within a special territory in Manchuria, they soon 
understood that this was to be an autonomy administered by the 
Japanese for the Japanese. The first result was to take all the steam 
out of the movement, of which there was already talk, farther west 
in Chinese-administered Inner Mongolia, to rise against the Chinese 
and rally toward Japan. The Mongols became wary. Since they 
were not strong enough to resist an actual invasion, they said in 
effect: “If you want our territory, you had better come and take it. 
We are sorry we cannot do it for you.” The second result, since the 
Japanese have in fact begun to move westward from Manchuria 
through the rest of Inner Mongolia, has been an anti-Japanese 
feeling which has become progressively deeper and more specific in 
proportion as the political, economic and social characteristics of 
Japanese imperialism have revealed themselves in working practice. 

Combined with this is the hardening of a new kind of Mongol 
nationalism. The old nationalist leaders believed in negotiation. 
They knew that Inner Mongolia was too vulnerable strategically, 
too backward to develop its non-pastoral resources, too weak to 
stand firmly alone. Therefore they thought only in terms of the 
kind of rebellion that would enable them to negotiate for a certain 
degree of autonomy under China; and if China were to be replaced 
by Japan as the suzerain state, some of them thought that the 
autonomy to be hoped for might be more liberal, but not different 
in kind. It is plain now that it is too late to hope for that kind of 
autonomy under China, and impossible to hope for it under Japan. 

The nationalism that limited its aims to autonomy found natural 
leaders in the minor aristocracy and cadet branches of the ruling 
princely families, whose ambition was to replace the ruling princes, 
whom they considered out of date, and to win independence of the 
Chinese politicians, whom they resented. At the same time, they 
were resigned to the idea of leaning on the support of another state, 
either China or Japan. Naturally, their principal supporters were 
men of the limited political and literate class who suffered under the 
narrowing Chinese grip on Mongol affairs. Popular support they 
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could arouse only intermittently and usually within limited regions, 
where the Mongols were ready to rise against their Chinese op- 
pressors. 

Chinese encroachment reached its maximum efficiency at different 
times and in different places, and this was one reason why Mongol 
risings failed, through not being general enough. Greater Japanese 
efficiency, however, has created a pressure on the Mongols that is 
both heavier and more evenly applied. More people are ready to 
join a general movement of all the Mongols of Inner Mongolia; 
and yet at the same time the old leaders have no appeal, because 
their thought and action were directed toward the winning of a 
kind of autonomy which the Mongols can now see is useless. A 
sterner kind of rising is called for—a movement of the common 
people to assert the interests of the common people, regardless of 
the damage done to the vested interests of their own aristocracy, 
Chinese expansionist interests or Japan’s imperial designs. For this 
the only possible leaders are men who are rooted in the common 
people; and accordingly, even the former politically active classes— 
junior nobles and young men of well-to-do but not aristocratic 
family—are veering away from rebellion and toward revolution. 
They are no longer the leaders that they were, but are seeking a 
popular movement which they can follow. The most clear-headed 
Inner Mongolian politicians today, and those with the most rapidly 
growing support, have made up their minds to accept thoroughgoing 
social and economic revolution, including subordination to Outer 
Mongolia if that should prove practicable, as the necessary price of 
national freedom. 

It is comparatively easy to define this process in Inner Mongolia. 
The same process, it should be noted, is going on in China, though 
it is not yet so far advanced—the process by which Japan creates 
the very “Bolshevik menace” against which it claims to be the 
heaven-sent guardian of Asiatic civilization. Three or four years ago 
the most liberal and progressive Inner Mongolian leaders balked at 
going to the revolutionary extremes that Outer Mongolia had 
reached, and thought even of overthrowing the Outer Mongolian 
revolution in order to achieve a general Mongol freedom in alliance 
with a Japan which, they thought, would prove a generous pro- 
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tector. Today, the Japanese could only establish the ancillary Mongol 
State which is part of their design of empire by harshly suppressing 
every Mongol idea of Mongol freedom. That is why I say that the 
whole idea of Mengkukuo is now a phantom. It would mean not 
only a police-state, but a jail-state; and Japan has not enough troops 
to make Mongolia a jail. 


Peitaiho, August 1937 


TIBET AND ITS NEIGHBORS 


Sm CwHarwes Bez 


| the changing nations of the world, Tibet for the 
present remains but little changed. Except in two main particulars 
it stands where it has stood for many years past. The first difference 
is that twenty-five years ago it threw off the suzerainty of China; 
the second, that the Dalai Lama who succeeded in throwing off 
that suzerainty died somewhat more than three years ago. Tibet is 
at present in direct touch only with China and India; but as the 
Soviet Union and Japan expand, it may meet them also. Let us 
first consider briefly the geographical stand of this country, and the 
history that has gone to make the people what they are. So shall 
we better realize what is in store for them, and how they are likely 
to face it. 

Tibet is the highest country on the surface of the earth. The mil- 
lion square miles over which it is spread, an area of slightly less 
than one third of the United States, comprises inhabited plains and 
valleys ranging from ten to fifteen thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. Formerly a country of pure nomads, it has now for many 
centuries past been inhabited by peasants as well as herdsmen, the 
latter tending their sheep and goats and yaks up to an altitude of 
some seventeen thousand feet. It is a cold country, a hard country, 
and it breeds a hardy people. 

In the first dawning of Tibetan history, between the fourth and 
ninth centuries of the Christian era, we find its people warlike 
nomads, ranging over the mountains into the territories beyond, raid- 
ing and conquering. They invaded Turkistan, India, Burma, and 
other neighboring countries. They invaded China also, at one time 
capturing the capital of China and almost capturing the Chinese 
Emperor who was residing there. In fact, Tibet was then one of 
the great military powers of Asia; China paid tribute to it. The 
Tibetans were then animists by religion and savage by nature, re- 
joicing in war and conquest. 

About the eleventh century a change came over them. Buddhism 
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had gradually been coming into the country from India and Kash- 
mir, and during the eleventh century it became firmly established. 
As its influence increased, it wrought, by degrees, a real change of 
heart among the Tibetans. They took their religion seriously. 
Buddhism prohibits the taking of life, and therefore the raiding 
and fighting came to an end. Though aforetime it raided and 
plundered year by year, during the past eight hundred years Tibet 
has never attacked any of its neighbors. Its soldiers faded away, 
and priests took their place. And so it continued all those centuries 
until the last twenty or thirty years when the Dalai Lama raised 
a small army, mainly in the hope of protecting Tibet against in- 
vasion by China. Has Christianity succeeded in effecting a change 
of heart at all comparable to this among the nations of Europe or 
America? 

From that time onwards, Tibet was subjected to invasions by 
Mongols and Chinese. The former gradually came to an end after 
the sixteenth century, when the third Dalai Lama converted lead- 
ing Mongols to the Tibetan form of Buddhism. Tibetans and 
Mongols are so closely related that the conversion seems to have 
proceeded without much difficulty. The Chinese invasions did not 
destroy Tibetan independence, because they did not succeed un- 
less they were helped by some of the Tibetan tribes themselves. 
Tibet was a country consisting of a number of tribes, who were 
loosely knit, and often did not obey any central authority. When 
the Chinese troops, with the assistance of Tibetans en route, pushed 
through into Lhasa, the capital, and established themselves there, 
they were not able to hold the country down, because in this land 
of tangled mountains and valleys their authority did not extend 
throughout the country. 

It was a decadent form of Buddhism that came from India to 
Tibet; in fact, it was then almost dying out of the former country. 
Mixed with Indian demonology, it became further mingled with 
the nature worship of Tibet. Accordingly, during the fourteenth 
century, a reformation took place. The new priesthood, known as 
the Yellow Hats, in contradistinction to the Red Hats of the former 
clergy, were forbidden to marry or to drink wine, and their code 
-f morals was more exacting. The reformer’s name was Tsong- 
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ka-pa, meaning “The Man from the Land of Onions,” and he was 
succeeded in due course by the son of a shepherd, whose ancestors 
had lived, as Tsong-ka-pa had lived, in eastern Tibet, where the 
religious life has always been keen. This young man founded the 
monastery of Drepung, “The Rice Heap,” close to Lhasa, the larg. 
est monastery in the world today. He founded also the great 
monastery of Tashi-lhiinpo in the province of Tsang, west of Lhasa, 
nowadays belonging to the Panchen Lamas, or, as they are usually 
known to Europeans, the Tashi Lamas. 

The chief achievement of this young man, Ge-diin Trup-pa, was 
that he founded the line of the Dalai Lamas. At first these were 
only priests in this monastery of Drepung, but the fifth in the line 
was made the sovereign of all Tibet by a Mongol chieftain, Gusri, 
who invaded Tibet for that purpose. This fifth Dalai Lama unified 
Tibet, not indeed entirely, but much more than before, through his 
all-pervading religious authority. If you travel in Tibet today, on 
many hills you will see ruined forts, each formerly governed by a 
chieftain, some indeed by a chieftainess, The saying ran: 


The fort on the hill, 
The fields on the plain. 


The commander in the fort used it to protect and subject his de- 
pendents below; it was for them and their fields to afford him the 
necessary sustenance. But when the fifth Dalai Lama established 
his authority, these petty principalities gradually disappeared, and 
all acknowledged the headship of him whom they recognized as 
the vice-regent of the Lord Buddha in Tibet. 

That is the position of the Dalai Lamas today. Each in turn is 
regarded by Tibetans as the head of Tibet, both on the spiritual and 
on the secular side. The Panchen Lama, who originated a little 
later, is practically of equal spiritual rank with the Dalai Lama. In 
strict theory, indeed, he is even somewhat higher, because the 
Panchen is the incarnation of the Buddha of Boundless Light, 
whereas the Dalai is the incarnation of the Buddha of Mercy, and 
the former is the spiritual father of the latter. But as regards secular 
authority, the Panchen is a much smaller figure. His power ex- 
tends to only three or four districts in Tsang, and even Shigatse, 
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the chief town of this province, adjoining his own monastery of 
Tashi-lhiinpo, is not under his authority. 

The reasons why the Chinese always wanted Tibet were mainly 
twofold. First, to have it as a buffer state against other nations 
to the west. Secondly, that the great spiritual authority of the 
Dalai and Panchen Lamas might be used on the Chinese side when 
dealing with refractory Mongol chieftains, who were wont in those 
past days to invade and harry the northern provinces of China, 
The religion of Tibet and Mongolia being the same, the Chinese 
Emperor could appeal to the Dalai Lama to use his great spiritual 
authority with the Mongols, and such an appeal rarely failed. As 
Mongol invasions in former times were frequent, this was a great 
stand-by for a distracted Emperor. That is one of the reasons why 
Tibetans today will tell you that Tibet was the “Root” of China, 
that the Dalai Lama was the priest, and the Emperor of China the 
lay supporter. If Tibet suffered, China was bound to suffer also, 
It was not, they will tell you, a position of subordination. The 
layman was bound to support the priest; the priest in return helped 
the layman, but was not in any way subordinate to him. They al- 
ways averred that there was no treaty which recognized Tibet as 
being subordinate to China. 


~ us now consider modern Tibet. The Tibetan of these days 
values freedom and desires emphatically to live his own life. 
He has the instinctive independence of the mountain-born. But 
there is one thing that he values even more highly than he values 
the territorial independence of his country, and that is his religion. 
He does not wish his country to be a powerful nation; in fact, he 
would be opposed to such a contingency. For deep down in the 
Tibetan mind is the idea that religion and worldly power are in- 
compatible with each other. An educated and thoughtful Tibetan 
will tell you that while a nation is becoming powerful, and when 
it has become powerful, it is sure to lose the true spirit of religion, 
because you cannot gain power without killing the soldiers of the 
enemy, and doing other irreligious actions. And as religion is to 
them by far the most important thing, they have no wish for this 
robber, called Power, which will take their religion from them. 
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There is also no wish among the people to utilize any foreign 
agency in order to “develop” Tibet, as the ingratiating western 
word runs. They know that the foreigner will exploit the resources 
of their country, thinking mainly of his own personal gain. The 
foreigner may talk about the advantage of development and trade, 
but they know well that in actual fact what he will achieve will 
be to throw the whole country out of gear. Tibet, indeed, wishes 
to develop, but to do so on its own lines and at its own pace. 
Above all, it wishes to live its own life, and preserve its own 
religion. 

] have mentioned that the Dalai Lamas are the titular sovereigns 
of Tibet, both on the ecclesiastical and on the secular side. But their 
upbringing is spiritual. A Dalai Lama is taken away as a small boy 
of three or four years of age from his father and mother, who there- 
after come to him only as occasional visitors. He is brought up 
entirely by men, by priests. He has no training in secular govern- 
ment. Thus it has happened in actual practice that hardly any of 
them, when they came of age, have exercised the secular power. 
They have found it too difficult, and perhaps felt it was a little 
unclean, this business of worldly administration. The fifth Dalai 
Lama, who established the government on the present lines, did 
| indeed exercise secular power for a few years, and then handed it 
| over to his minister. But the last Dalai Lama, the thirteenth in the 
| order of succession, exercised the secular power through the whole 
of his adult life. When I first met him in Darjeeling he was a 
young man of about thirty-five, and he used often to tell me of 
| the difficulties he experienced, when he first came into power, 
through his entire ignorance of secular government. But he was a 
man of iron will and unremitting industry. Certainly one could 
tell by the way his countenance lighted up when he recounted 
some of his difficulties and the methods by which he surmounted 
them, that he thoroughly enjoyed the secular side of his work. And 
it may well be, some fifteen years hence, when a new Dalai Lama 
has grown up from childhood and it is time for him to take up 
the reins of power, that he too may wish to be Head of the State 
as well as Head of the Church. I was a long time working in 
Tibet and on the Tibetan borders, and as time went on I used to 
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notice that among neighboring spiritual rulers, those of Nepal, 
Sikkim, and Bhutan, there was a growing tendency to desire the 
secular as well as the spiritual power, even though in their cases 
they were limited by law to the spiritual power only. 

Being thus Head of the Church as well as Head of the State, 
in reality a god-king, it followed that the late Dalai Lama had 
autocratic powers over his subjects. There was probably no other 
autocrat in the world so extreme or so strongly based. Tibetans, 
like other Buddhists and all Hindus, believe in transmigration; 
that people are born again in life after life until they are able to 
reach the state of Buddhahood, and so escape from the Wheel of 
Life. The Dalai Lama not only could punish his subjects in this 
life, but was credited also with being able to settle in large measure 
what they would be in their next lives. So he was indeed an auto- 
crat. The only limitation to his power came through others con- 
cealing things from him; but he had his own agents, who were 
thoroughly wide awake, and woe betide any attempt at conceal- 
ment that came to his notice. He was very industrious. During 
the year that I lived in Lhasa he never went to bed till after mid- 
night, and was always up before six in the morning. During the 
day he was liable to frequent interruptions of various kinds, too 
numerous to be specified here, but the evening hours from nine 
to midnight he reserved for himself; nobody was then allowed to 
enter his room. This gave him time to work out the larger issues 
of both the secular and the ecclesiastical side. He was imperious 
and hot-tempered, and he overworked so consistently that he short- 
ened his days. But his strong will and undying courage, not to 
mention his great sense of humor, stayed with him to the last. 

The strength of the religion is reflected in the government of- 
fices. There are three hundred and fifty civilian officials in the 
central government, half of whom are “Black Heads,” or laymen, 
and the other half “Yellow Hats,” or priests. The lay officials are 
chosen from the aristocracy and the upper middle class; of the 
priests many have risen, by sheer merit, from below. It follows that, 
on the whole, the priestly officers are by far the more efficient. 
So much is this so, that even in the army—whose officers are mostly 
untrained—and in the military arsenal, the priests are often better 
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men than their lay colleagues. The most successful commander on 
the actual field of war was a priest; and, while I was living in 
Lhasa, the very efficient head of the arsenal was a priest also. The 
ecclesiastics work harder, and are more conscientious and inde- 
pendent, for they have no families to be punished, no large estates 
to be confiscated, if they should offend powerful interests. And over 
all was the Dalai Lama, who worked perhaps harder than any, 
with his aim directed solely to the welfare of his country. The people 
recognized this; one would often hear the refrain: 


The Head of all the Yellow Hats; 
The Ruler of the Black Heads. 


A Dalai Lama never marries; so when he dies, or as the Tibetans 
say, “goes to the Honorable Field,” his successor has to be searched 
for by other means. The mode of selection is complicated, and 
would require too lengthy an explanation to find space here. It is 
sufficient to say that search is at present being made for the boy, 
and a vision seen by the Regent in a Tibetan lake indicates that 
he may be found in the province of Amdo in Eastern Tibet. Mean- 
f while the government is carried on by a Regent, a Chief Minister, 
' and a Council composed of four lesser Ministers. Both the Regent 
and the Chief Minister are under thirty years of age. The Regent 
was a friend of the late Dalai Lama, who had asked him to assume 
this post when the time should come. The Chief Minister is the 
Dalai Lama’s nephew. Testimony is given to the surviving influ- 
ence of the Dalai Lama by the fact that these two young men at 
the present time hold the two leading posts in the government. 

Let us now see the relations of Tibet with its neighbors, re- 
membering always the immense mountain barriers that separate it 
from those neighbors. First for the Mongols, its cousins in the 
north, who now, alas, seem but the shadow of a great name. Mon- 
gols and Tibetans eat similar food, wear similar clothes, and have 
similar customs. Both do the work and follow the instincts of 
nomadic peoples; and, most important of all, both follow the same 
religion, and, for both, their scriptures are written in the Tibetan 
language. They visit freely in each other's territory; they are in 
closer communion than Englishmen and Canadians. It was my duty 
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once to ask the Chief Minister of Tibet whether his government 

had made a treaty with Mongolia. He replied that they had not, 

and continued to the following effect, “There is no need for , 

treaty; we would always help each other if we could.” 

But their populations are small and they dwell too far apart to 
be able to render mutual assistance. This was always the view | 
heard from Tibetans, and, when I was in Inner Mongolia in 1935, 
it was confirmed from that side. I asked Te Wang, the leading 
man in Inner Mongolia, “Do you wish Tibet to join Mongolia? 
Its religion is the same, and its people are closely related to yours,” 
He replied, “It is true that its religion is the same, and its people 
closely related. And formerly Gusri Khan, a Mongol, was king of 
Tibet. So it would be good if the two could unite. But for the 
present it would be best to direct our attention towards securing 
the independence of Mongols, Tibetans, and Manchus as separate 
nations.” 

China and India, between them, surround Tibet on all sides, 
The U.S.S.R., indeed, is gaining control over Sinkiang more and 
more, and, when that control is complete, will border on north. 
western Tibet, which is, however, a vast area of arctic uplands, 
almost uninhabited. It is with India and China that Tibet is for 
the present chiefly concerned. 

Tibetans know by now that Britain does not wish to own Tibet. 
The British expedition to Lhasa in 1904 returned of its own free 
will after a six weeks’ occupation of Lhasa. Recent Chinese expe- 
ditions to Tibet have not returned willingly, but have held fast 
to all that they could. Since 1904 there has been no vestige of an 
attack from India, whereas China has been attacking Tibet, off 
and on, the whole time. China keeps a good many thousand sol- 
diers along her frontier with Tibet, whereas on the long frontier 
between India and Tibet not even one thousand British or Indian 
soldiers will be found. 

When the Dalai Lama and the Tibetan Government fled to India 
in 1910 from the Chinese invasion of their country, they, and the 
majority of their countrymen, would have welcomed a British 
Protectorate. The fact that Britain neither then nor at any other 
time moved in that direction has shown Tibet clearly enough that 
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the desire is absent. Tibet is a highly useful buffer state to India, 
and the stronger and more independent it is, the better for India 
that buffer will be. Tibet, however, is not strong enough to stand 
alone, and must of necessity seek a measure of assistance. 

The Chinese army holds possession of a great part of Eastern 
Tibet, in which are included most of the fertile districts. The Ti- 
betan troops endeavor to prevent them from advancing further. 
The Tibetan Government continues to keep on its frontier against 
China a large portion of such troops as it possesses. The number 
of these is considerable. It is, indeed, doubtful whether the training 
has been kept up, or the equipment maintained in good condition, 
but ine troops, familiar with the difficulties of their terrain, would 
be able to offer a fairly effective opposition. For twenty-five years 
their little army has been in that eastern territory, and so far has 
been able to keep the Chinese out. The Tibetans know, too, that they 
can generally rely on the sympathy of the British Government, and 
that counts for much. 

When the Chinese have gained control over any parts of Tibet, 
they have always tried to govern it closely with Chinese magistrates 
over Tibetan districts. Tibetan magistrates are often harsh and cor- 
rupt, and thus in Eastern Tibet, now held by the Chinese armies, 
the Chinese magistracies have been able to establish themselves. 


|, yecneg in 1910 China promised Britain that it would not at- 

tempt to turn Tibet into Chinese provinces, it has for many 
years past unremittingly tried to do so. And one of its methods 
is by making maps of Tibet, showing large areas on these maps 
as provinces of China, giving these provinces new names hitherto 
unknown to the Tibetans themselves. The northeastern districts 
of Tibet reaching to Koko Nor have been named Chinghai, the 
people of Kham in Eastern Tibet had to learn that their territory 
was renamed the Hsi-k‘ang Province of China. Tibetan officials 
have told me that the Government of China intends to split up 
Tibet—on paper—even further. The Chinese authorities issue these 
maps to foreigners, and thus induce the idea that Tibet is only a 
half, or even a quarter, of its real size, the remainder, including 
the more fertile parts, being provinces of China. The Tibetans can- 
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not make maps; they have practically no contact with foreign peo- 
ples, and so foreigners do not come to know the real state of af. 
fairs. Throughout Inner Mongolia also China adopted the same 
map-making device, but with this difference, that it has exercised 
more control over Inner Mongolia, and has therefore been able 
to give a semblance of reality to the provinces, albeit against the 
wish of the great majority of the Mongols themselves. 

In 1933-1934 a Chinese mission was in Lhasa and endeavored to 
bring Tibet back into she arms of China. But on the whole it was 
a failure; it tried too much. It suggested that Tibet should become 
a republic and join the Chinese republic. This alarmed the Tibetans 
thoroughly; it would certainly have involved the abolition of the 
Dalai Lama’s secular sovereignty, and probably his spiritual rule, 

It appears that the Chinese authorities have forcibly planted 
Chinese colonists in parts of Eastern Tibet, thereby depriving the 
Tibetans of their land. Further, these colonists are, so the Tibetans 
say, deeply infected with Communism, a state of mind which 
Tibetans generally, and the powerful priesthood especially, regard 
with horror. 

One of the strongest cards in the Chinese hand is the Panchen 
Lama. Some thirteen years ago he fled from Tibet owing to acute 
disagreement with the Lhasan authorities. The Chinese Govern- 
ment has given to him and his agents residences and salaries, 
pouring out money on them, that they in return may help to bring 
Chinese power back to Tibet. They say they will send an escort 
of “more than three hundred Chinese soldiers” with the Panchen 
to protect him against the Tibetan Government. The Dalai hav- 
ing passed away, the Tibetan Government and all the people wish 
for the Panchen, the other great spiritual presence, to come and 
abide among them. But the Government is strongly opposed to 
the entry of Chinese soldiers, picked men, able to train others; 

for it knows by bitter experiences of the past that this will under- 
mine, and perhaps terminate, Tibetan independence. Soldiers trained 
in Tsang to fight under the Panchen Lama’s banner might well, 
when ready, launch a vigorous offensive on the Sino-Tibetan fron- 
tier. The question is, will the Tibetan Government be strong enough 
to hold out against Chinese pressure? The late Dalai Lama would 
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unhesitatingly have stopped the entry of the Chinese troops, but 
the Regent and his Government have not the same authority. The 
Tibetan National Assembly has made them, and can unmake them, 
and its leading members have been, where possible, subsidized from 
Chinese funds. For, as the Tibetan saying runs: 


Every man thirsts for possessions; 
Every dog thirsts for blood. 


For the present the Panchen Lama haits expectanily at jyckundo 
in Northeastern Tibet. Some leading Mongols, nowadays less under 
the influence of their religion than are the Tibetans, told me that 
it would be better if he did not return to Tibet, saying, “He him- 
self is good, but his subordinates will work entirely to introduce 
Chinese power into Tibet, and thus destroy Tibetan independence.”* 

Where does Britain come in? It is in charge of the external 
politics of India, but it must pay attention to the opinion of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, both as regards the principles of for- 
eign politics and the finance required to support them. Now India 
having been under foreign rule for many centuries, its people are 
ignorant of foreign politics, never having had to frame a foreign 
policy. When Britain tries to support Tibet as a buffer to India, 
the Parliament and Press may construe this effort as a cloak for 
British imperialism. 

As for Tibet itself, the Conservatives—and these are in the ma- 
jority—on the whole favor China, which they have always known. 
They do not feel comfortable with the white man and his customs. 
Those who have travelled mostly favor Britain; and even among 
the Conservatives the majority will desire outside help against 


1T hope that this article is not unduly severe, but every one of my successors 
who have seen the political work of China in Tibet would, I think, take much 
the same line as I do. And also the different European nationals, as far as my 
experience went, who lived and worked in Inner Mongolia, took the same line 
about Chinese action in that country. 

A leading Sinkiang Mongol whom I met talked to me about Sinkiang. He 
pointed out the improvements that the British had conferred upon India in the 
way of education, roads, schools, hospitals, and all the lines of material progress; 
adding that China had had Sinkiang for a hundred and ninety years, and during 
that time had done nothing for it but send officials there who filled their own 
pockets and came away again. 
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Chinese domination. When I was in Tibet in 1934, the Tibetan 
Government continually wrote to me asking me to advise them 
on their foreign politics; and when I was in China in 1935, the 
representatives of the Tibetan Government frequently told me the 
state of affairs and sought further advice, as also did the agents of 
the Panchen Lama. 

Towards Japan the Tibetan feeling on the whole is one of great 
admiration. They recognize its power and all-round efficiency, and 
like to feel that its people are of the same religion as themselves, 
When the Chinese Mission to Lhasa, failing in its main purpose, 
was inclined to resort to intimidation, the Government of Tibe 
countered with a threat to invoke the assistance of “one Buddhist 
and one non-Buddhist Power,” meaning Japan and Britain. Such 
is the present feeling; but many years of residence in the East 
have shown me that, as the admiring nations are brought into 
closer contact with Japan, the admiration does not indeed disap- 
pear altogether, but is chiefly replaced by uneasiness—Japanese 
diplomacy is so exacting, the administration so strict, and the com- 
mercial competition so keen. India realized this years ago, and re. 
cently Mongolia has learned the same lesson. 

The U.S.S.R. is viewed with strong disfavor both by the Panchen 
Lama and by the Government and people of Tibet, on account of 
its antagonism toward religion and its abolition of the old social 
order. There is no other nation in the world towards which the 
Tibetans feel so strong a dislike. By its growing possession of 
Sinkiang, the Soviet Union is approaching the northwestern fron- 
tier of Tibet, but this frontier is high, cold, and almost uninhabited 
for many marches inside Tibet. 

To sum up: The main problems before the Yellow and the Grey 
in the Land of Snow—as Tibetans term respectively their priests, 
their laity, and their country—are threefold. First, to find the new 
Dalai Lama; second, to maintain the independence of their father- 
land; third, to bring back the Panchen Lama without coming 
under Chinese domination. The first will, no doubt, go forward; 

and, with reasonable moderation in the right quarters, the last two 
are entirely possible. 


Crowthorne, England, May 1937 
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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE OF 1937 
F. H. Sowarp 


, = year is studded with anniversaries for English-speak- 
ing peoples. It marks the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the drafting of the American constitution; the centenary of the 
Canadian rebellions, which were responsible for the ablest state 
paper in British colonial policy, Lord Durham’s repert; and the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Imperial Conference. The least attention 
has been paid to the last of these anniversaries, a fact which ap- 
pears somewhat surprising in view of the area and importance of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, and its oft-repeated claim 
to have reconciled unity and freedom, the imperial connection and 
dominion nationalisms. The absence of celebrations may be due to 
the sobering realization that the golden years of unchallenged Brit- 
ish supremacy have passed, or to the uneasy apprehension that this 
ambitious experiment in empire organization is presenting as seri- 
ous problems of both machinery and policy as the federations which 
were established in Canada and Australia. 

When the Colonial conference assembled in 1887, during the 
Golden Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s reign, it counted for little, and, 
in fact, owed its very existence to the activities of one of those 
unofficial political associations which play so great a part in Brit- 
ish history. The Imperial Federation League interviewed Lord 
Salisbury, the Prime Minister, in August 1886 with the request 
that he call a conference with the colonies to discuss trade, com- 
munications, naval policy and “any other means for securing the 
closer federation or union of all parts of the empire.” Lord Salis- 
bury agreed and his colonial secretary, Sir Henry Holland, a promi- 
nent member of the League, acted as chairman. The delegates 
were chosen in rather casual fashion, those from Canada for in- 
stance being the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario and Sir Sanford 
Fleming, the distinguished engineer; and the conference was in 
Mr. Duncan Hall’s words “a casual and amorphous thing.” Few 
took its proceedings seriously. True, Lord Salisbury solemnly hailed 
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the conference as “the parent of a long progenitor,” but one may 

suspect that his prophecy was one of those conventional tributes 

to posterity in which a diplomatic statesman indulges—with the 
result that later generations endow him with a quite unexpected 
prescience. 

A decade later another Conservative statesman, Mr. Joseph 

Chamberlain, took the lead at the conference which was one of 

the features of the Diamond Jubilee celebrations. By this time the 

British public was being educated in imperialism, as the South 
African war was soon to show, and the Colonial Secretary began 
a drive to create “a great council of empire” to evolve later into 
the federal council which Mr. Chamberlain was convinced must 
be the ultimate ideal. Mr. Chamberlain was unsuccessful, though 
his defeat was shrouded in a tactful resolution which declared “the 
present political relations are satisfactory under existing conditions.” 
For that defeat Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian Prime Minister, 
was partly responsible, making his first appearance as “the ever- 
lasting No” in the struggle for centralization. This too was a dis- 
appointment since, as Sir Wilfrid later told a friend, “in 1897 it 
was obvious that they looked upon me to act as bell-wether.” Mr. 
Chamberlain was distinctly annoyed with “this very imperfectly 
assimilated Englishman,” and complained privately that with one 
exception—the prime minister of New South Wales—the delegates 
were “premiers first and patriots second.” Then as now it was dif- 
ficult to convince some British statesmen that patriotism, like char- 
ity, begins in your home country. A useful illustration of the ad- 
vance in dominion status since the Diamond Jubilee is the contrast 
between the photograph taken in 1897 of Mr. Chamberlain seated 
in front of the colonial office with the other fifteen delegates stand- 
ing ’round him, and the news-reel picture of King George, standing 
on the steps of Buckingham Palace surrounded by his Prime Min- 
isters carefully arranged so that Mr. Baldwin supports him on 
one side and Mr. Mackenzie King on the other. 

Not until 1907 did the Imperial Conference adopt its present 
title, Canada having firmly rejected the name Imperial Council, 
and accept the policy of making the meeting a conference of 
governments, with the British Prime Minister as chairman. In the 
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three decades since then, Canadian statesmen, regardless of party, 
have remained true to the Laurier conception of co-operation rather 
than centralization. If it was Sir Wilfrid who blocked Imperial 
Federation, it was Sir Robert Borden who moved the resolution of 
1917 that promised the dominions an “adequate voice” in foreign 
policy, and who secured the separate membership of the dominions 


" in the League of Nations. To another Conservative statesman, Mr. 
3 Meighen, must go the credit for bringing about the abrogation of 
" the Anglo-Japanese alliance, while it has fallen to the lot of Sir 
. Wilfrid’s favorite disciple, Mr. Mackenzie King, to obtain en- 


dorsation of his policy of the separate signature of treaties which 
affect only the dominion concerned, and to play a leading part in 
securing that masterpiece of cunning draftsmanship, the Balfour 
Report. Lest it should be thought that Canadians wish to claim all 
the credit for transforming the empire, it must be recorded that the 
influence of Generals Botha, Smuts, and Hertzog from South Africa 
since 1911, and of Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues from the Irish 
Free State between 1923 and 1930, was a most important factor in 
the campaign for complete autonomy. 

With the adoption of the Statute of Westminster in accordance 
with the recominendation of the 1930 conference, there are no more 
glittering constitutional trophies to bring home for the edification 
of the dominion electorates. The lack of such prizes in 1937 may 
be one of the reasons why the conference this year had a bad press 
in London, with the exception of the Observer, which must have 
its weekly ecstasy of admiration, anger or pained surprise. Mr. 
Kingsley Martin, who had made such excellent studies of the 
British press and public opinion, wrote recently in the Yale Review 
that from the press accounts of the conference no one could tell 
“that anything had taken place of more significance than a dinner 
of the Royal Antediluvian Order of Buffaloes or an annual re-union 
of university alumni.” Certainly there was nothing of constitutional 
significance to record. The delegates carefully avoided, to the disap- 
pointment of some legalists, any effort at creating an Imperial 
Court of Appeal as a substitute for the Privy Council judicial com- 
mittee. A committee on constitutional questions was set up, which 
discussed the question of nationality within the commonwealth, a 
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topic upon which Britain and the Irish Free State hold sharply 
different views. Having expounded the problem, the committee 
proceeded to “drop it like a hot brick.”* 


ieee YEAR, as on four previous occasions, the delegates met dur. 

ing a great imperial celebration which again exposed the over. 
seas statesmen to the strain of being wined and dined by Royalty, 
aristocracy and plutocracy, and subjected to the talk of “empire, 
empire, empire” which Sir Wilfrid Laurier came to know so well, 
Again imperialists like Mr. L. S. Amery were hoping, though with 
less optimism than a generation ago, that the conference might 
move towards a greater unity of purpose and a more effective ma- 
chinery of consultation. Once more the conference has failed to 
show any advance in integration, as the sections of the confer. 
ence report on shipping, agriculture and civil aviation show. The 
dominions are still dubious that the creation of permanent com- 
mittees may hamper their own policies, and will not permit a con- 
ference secretariat, although they all contribute to a similar insti- 
tution in Geneva. Despite the dangers that confront democratic 
states today, a generation which has been educated in the dominions 
to take pride in its advance in autonomy cannot be easily persuaded 
to reverse its policy. 

It was understood from the outset that at this conference the 
chief topics to be discussed would be foreign policy and defense. 
In general the sections of the conference report which deal with 
these problems might serve as a hand-book of imperial platitudes 
for any future meeting. The reasons for such a display of vague 
generalities are to be found in the domestic problems of the domin- 
ions, the foreign policy of Great Britain, and the general world 
situation. In one dominion, the Irish Free State, the accession to 
office of Mr. De Valera has caused a foolish and unprofitable tariff 
war with Great Britain which served as a pretext for not even 
attending the conference. Such an excuse was especially useful 
with an election almost at hand (it took place in July), since it 

*A phrase from Mr. H. V. Hodson’s interesting discussion of this problem in 


his article, “The Imperial Conference’, International Affairs, September-October, 
1937, Pp. 669. 
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was still necessary to convince the extremists that the embattled 
rebel of 1916 was doing business at the same old stand. In two 
others, South Africa and Australia, “national” governments must 
soon face the electorate, which in more prosperous times is less 
appreciative of appeals for national unity. General Hertzog has to 
be careful not to furnish any ammunition to Dr. Malan’s followers, 
while even Australia, at present the best-behaved of the dominions, 
from the British point of view, prefers discretion to valor. 

In the eldest dominion where isolationists, socialists and impe- 
rialists are all watching every move that Mr. King makes, the real 
dificulty for Canada, as Professor F. R. Scott recently pointed out 
in Foreign Affairs, is “not how to co-operate with other members 
of the Commonwealth but how to secure co-operation within her- 
self.” As for New Zealand, so long the docile maid in waiting to 
the mother country, the advent of a Socialist government in 1935, 
for the first time in the history of that country, has brought about 
an independence of judgment in foreign and imperial matters 
that is new and upsetting to the dwellers in Whitehall. India, of 
course, is absorbed in the working out of the new Government of 
India Act; and the British Government will avoid any announce- 
ment that will make difficulty for the central government, which 
has quite enough to do in watching the half dozen Congress min- 
istries at work in the provinces. 

On British foreign policy since the conference last met in Lon- 
don (1930), a writer from the dominions should comment with 
more sorrow than anger, since the blunders of Britain, which critics 
like Lord Cecil, Sir Arthur Willert and Sir Norman Angell have 
thoroughly ventilated, are easily balanced by those of the dominions. 
Before Sir Samuel Hoare had made his notorious bargain with 
M. Laval in 1935, Canada had hastened to disavow the action of 
its representative in Geneva in recommending an embargo on 
oil exports to Italy. It likewise decided to abandon sanctions be- 
fore Britain did. How can we in Canada complain of British meek- 
ness and enthusiasm for friendly Iriters when Il Duce emits a 
bellow of rage! The General Smuts who was so willing in April 
1936 to see sanctions continue “to the bitter end” told a distin- 
guished audience in London in November 1934: “I cannot visualize 
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the League as a military machine. It was not conceived or built 
for that purpose; it is not equipped for such functions. And jf 
the attempt were made to transform it into a military machine, 
into a system to carry on war for the purpose of ending war, | 
think its fate is sealed.” 

In 1932 Professor Toynbee was shocked by the obvious relief of 
Australians that the Japanese Empire was wending its way other. 
wise than in their direction. Perhaps the uneasy consciousness that 
this attitude was a short-sighted one accounted for the Australian 
suggestion at the Imperial Conference for a regional non-aggression 
pact in the Pacific, to which the conference gave its blessing, despite 
the abundance of proof then and since of the futility of such a 
treaty. However, despite past omissions, it seems likely that both 
South Africa and New Zealand expressed concern with the trend 
of the British policy of “peace at almost any price” as Mr. Eden 
once described it, and stressed successively the menace to British 
prestige in Africa, and the danger to the League of scuttling col- 
lective security. Naturally these discussions of foreign policy took 
place under the shadow of the almost incredible change for the 
worse since the delegates last assembled. The end of the Wash- 
ington treaties, the collapse of Locarno, the re-armament of Ger- 
many, the rape of Abyssinia, the bare-faced intervention in Spain 
of the Fascist group, the bloody purges in Soviet Russia, and the 
economic debility of France all contributed to a naturally strong 
inclination not to undertake new commitments or to make any 
bold pronouncements. 

So we are told with great solemnity that the delegates were agreed 
“that for each member of the Commonwealth the first objective is 
the preservation of peace.” It was agreed that differences between 
nations should be settled not by force but by methods of co-opera- 
tion, joint enquiry and conciliation. What is significant is the ab- 
sence of any reference to the concept of collective security as a 
guarantee to peace. However, the known views of New Zealand 
on that question are safeguarded by the foot-note which declares 
nothing in the statement should be held to diminish the right of 
each of the governments “to advocate and support their state- 
ments of policy as submitted to the Assembly of the League of 
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Nations in September 1936.” Here, as in many a scholarly work, 
the sting of controversy is in the foot-note. Then a stream of sooth- 
ing phrases directed presumably towards Germany and Italy flows 
on. “Being impressed with the desirability of strengthening the 
League—by the enlargement of its membership,” the conference ap- 
proved of the separation of the Covenant of the League from the 
Peace Treaties, a policy which several governments had endorsed 
a year ago. It was ready to welcome regional agreements which 
did not conflict with the League, a possible sign of receptiveness 
to such a Four-Power-Pact as Mussolini has long been advocating. 
The governments were ready to co-operate in examining obstacles 
to foreign trade and were painfully anxious “to register their view 
that differences of political creed should be no obstacle to friendly 
relations between governments and countries, and that nothing 
would be more damaging to the hopes of international appease- 
ment than the division, real or apparent, of the world into op- 
posing groups.” The contrast between President Roosevelt’s sturdy 
praise of democratic principles in Buenos Aires and elsewhere, and 
these cautious gestures to those who, like Hitler, do not conceal 
their belief that “either the world will be governed by the ideology 
of modern democracy ...or it will be ruled by the laws of 
force,” is not one upon which many would care to dwell. 

The neatest feat of balancing was demonstrated in the section 
on disarmament, where it was necessary to gloss over the complete 
failure of disarmament proposals in the past five years, and avoid 
too glowing a recognition of the extent of the British re-armament 
program, to which of course reference was also made in the section 
on defense. Here is the paragraph: 


They all desired earnestly to see as wide a measure of disarmament 
as could be secured. At the same time they were agreed that the several 
Governments of which they are the representatives are bound to adopt 
such measures of defense as they may deem essential for their security, 
as well as for the fulfilment of such international obligations as they 
may have respectively assumed. 


It reminds one reader at least of Mr. Dooley’s famous comment 
upon President Theodore Roosevelt’s message to Congress in 1901 
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in which he endeavored to balance praise and blame equally to the 
trusts. “Th’ trusts,” says he, “are heejous monsthers built up be 
th’ enlightened intherprise iv th’ men that have done so much to 
advance progress in our beloved country,” he says. “On wan hand 
I wud stamp thim undher fut; on th’ other hand not so fast.” 

In its summary of the discussions on defense the conference te. 
corded even less positive agreement than in the paragraphs on 
foreign policy. In fact, apart from approving some co-ordination 
of training and technical intercharges, the summary is largely a 
description of the defense programs of the various governments, 
This is not surprising since Sir Maurice Hankey’s visit to Aus- 
tralia had helped to work out a common naval policy for Britain 
and that country, while the discussions of Mr. Pirow, the South 
African Minister of Defense, during 1936 in London had cleared 
the ground for co-operation within definite limits. As for Canada, 
Mr. King had expressly declared in Parliament that its increased 
estimates were purely for the defense of Canada, and had elaborated 
upon his favorite phrase that in all circumstances “parliament must 
decide.” His wishes were met in the final sentence of the section 
which declared that “. . . it is the sole responsibility of the several 
parliaments of the British Commonwealth to decide the nature and 
scope of their own defense policy.” 

One of the briefest sections of the conference report dealt with 
the progress of empire trade. That had been the sole topic of the 
Ottawa conference where it was handled by a series of bi-lateral 
agreements. This policy was to be continued, Canada in fact hav- 
ing revised its agreement with Britain just before the Imperial 
Conference began. All observers agree that the delegates did dis- 
cuss especially the possibility of an Anglo-American trade agree- 
ment about which Mr. Hull is known to be anxious; and that the 
discussion revealed the strength of the vested interests under pro- 
tection which have grown up rapidly in Britain, especially in 
agriculture, and the difficulties of deflecting trade back into old 
channels, once new ones have been dug for imperial purposes. The 
warm tribute paid to the importance of the growth of international 
trade is a refreshing note which one can only hope is fortified by 
sincerity. 
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Since the Imperial Conference adjourned the various Dominion 
Prime Ministers have had an opportunity to tell their people of 
the results of their labors. In New Zealand Mr. Savage admitted 
that he was disappointed in some respects and that there had been 
many differences of opinion. He added however that, if Britain 
were in serious trouble, “I think about the same would happen 
as happened last time.” Speaking on the very same day Mr. Lyons 
told an audience in Sydney that “the reason why no great demon- 
strative act has resulted from the Imperial Conference was because 
the empire was already united in fundamental matters.” In Canada 
Mr. King explained that the function of the Imperial Conference 
was discussion and review rather than discussion and action. 

If these statements are indicative of the situation, and each orator 
would certainly attempt to put the best face possible upon the 
matter, they would indicate a period of stalemate in London as 
in Geneva. With many of the views of the Round Table on im- 
perial and foreign policy one may differ profoundly, but it is not 
hard to endorse its comment, “the world today is too dangerous a 
place in which to deceive the mind and confuse public opinion by 
verbal generalities. It is a time for decision and action, and that 
should surely be the function of the Imperial Conference.” 

Vancouver, October 1937 
@ 


COMMENT AND CORRESPONDENCE* 


“LIMITED” WAR AND WORLD Wap 


F rom Manchuria in 1931 to Abyssinia, from Abyssinia to Spain 
and from Spain back to China, a clear line of development can be 
traced: the evolution of the “limited” war. The method of the “limited” 
war is one of the links between Japan and the Fascist countries, proving 
that the forces which control Japan at the present time are generically 
of a Fascist order. 

What is the idea of the “limited” war, and what are the methods 
associated with it? The terra itself is disingenuous, and because it can 
be made to appeal to those who fear the spread of war from remote 
places like Manchuria and Abyssinia and dread the idea of having their 
own “civilized” countries involved in a general conflict that would 
threaten all civilization, it adds to the confusion of the peaceable gov- 
ernments which prize the idea of a just international order but are 
unwilling to intervene with armed force between a predatory nation 
and its victim. It is not surprising that it is the predatory nations which 
find the term attractive and useful. From their own people they hide their 
rapacity by dressing it up as the virility which deserves and demands 
military glory. To the doubtful nations they present their case with a 
false reasonableness, pleading their lack of room and raw materials. 
They are not, they say, bandit nations; it is an unjust providence which 
has ranged them among the have-nots. That which they do not have 
and no one will give them for nothing, they must take; gut they are 
willing to reassure the “civilized” nations; they will take it from some 
country that is “backward”; and so much are they concerned for the 
integrity of the civilized world that they will moreover undertake to 
“limit” the war. There will be no need for it to spread if the orderly 
and well-disposed nations will mind their own business and not 
intervene. 

The sinister aspect of all this is that it dissembles the preparatory 
character and intention of the “limited” war. In Italy, Germany and 
Japan alike the prevailing philosophy is one which divides the world 
into “superior” and “inferior” peoples. It assumes that the duty and 
glory of the superior peoples is to subject the inferior peoples, to tax 
~ ©The editors of Pactric AFFAIRS invite its readers to contribute to this section. 
The editorial staff may from time to time take advantage of the same opportunity 


it offers others, to express here individual opinions on questions within the purview 
of the magazine. 
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and exploit them for the maintenance and greater ease of the ruling 
races. It assumes that there is nothing to look forward to but unending 
conflict; for when the superior peoples have divided the enslaved peoples 
between them, they will have to turn on each other. This is a philosophy 
of megalomania, which asserts that an eventual world war is necessary 
and inevitable. The “limited” war is only a maneuver to trick those who 
are afraid of world war, and at the same time to place the predatory 
nation in a better position for the future world war which it plans. 

The “limited” wars in Manchuria and Abyssinia were successful. The 
“limited” war in Spain has not gone so well. The Fascists who prompted 
it have succeeded in keeping it limited, but the Spanish people have 
defeated them in one of their primary aims; for it is essential to the 
method of such restricted preparatory wars that they should be quickly 
over, bringing enough glory to delude the people of the aggressive 
country and improving its position, either strategically or im access to 
raw materials, at the cheapest possible price. A war of this kind, if too 
expensive, may be nominally successful and yet equivalent to defeat, 
since in itself it fulfills no decisive purpose, being intended only to 
prepare the way for the much more general, “decisive” war to which all 
Fascist countries look forward. 

There are indications that when an “incident” was manufactured 
near Peiping last summer it was intended to detonate just one more 
neat little “limited” war—one that would give Japan access to the 
Peiping-Hankow railway, threatening the heart of China. This would 
cow Nanking, it was hoped, making it possible to handle China by 
negotiation. At the same time the left flank of the Japanese in Man- 
churia and Inner Mongolia would be covered, making it safer to start 
on a major invasion of Outer Mongolia and the Soviet Union, if in- 
creasing confusion in Europe should make the prospects inviting. It was 
the fighting spirit of the rank and file in the Chinese army, more than 
the considered resolution of generals and statesmen, which prevented 
the incident from being confined within a calculated area near Peiping. 
War spread to Tientsin, to Shanghai and to Nank‘ou. Japan found 
itself confronted by a united Chinese people and something much more 
serious than a local incident. 

I am writing this at an isolated place in North China, to which the 
news comes late, irregularly and not in full; and I am writing in A gust 
for publication in December. This makes it necessary to determine, 
if I can, the major issues and the broad lines on which those issues may 
develop. By the time this is published, one of three things is likely to 
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have happened. The Japanese may have paralyzed China by defeating 
its regular army and air force, making it possible to impose conditions 
of peace that turn China into a huge colonial empire. This would bring 
us nearer to a world war. The triumph would not make possible an 
equilibrium between the raw material supplies, manufactures, home 
consumption and international trade of Japang It would not appease 
the forces which drive Japan on to conquest. On the contrary, it would 
make Japan’s competition by dumping on the export markets of the 
world more destructive than ever, thus increasing international ill-feeling, 
and while not giving Japan a steadier balance, would give it greater 
striking power for the next war. This however is the least likely 
development. 

The second alternative is that the strength of the Chinese resistance 
will make Japan draw back. This would mean stich a loss of prestige 
to Japan and such an increased unity and solidarity in China that the 
whole of the Far East would be steadied, the aggressive nations in 
Europe would be checked (because they count on “unsettled conditions 
in the Far East” to give them elbow room) and the prospect of world 
war would be indefinitely deferred. What militates against this hope is 
the desperate resolution of the proponents of conquest in Japan, who 
are likely to insist on fighting, if they do not win at once, until Japan 
collapses. 

The third and most likely alternative is that Japan will conquer, but 
not decisively, a large part of the coast of China. It will then face a deep 
hinterland much less easy to conquer and yet impossible to leave alone. 
England had to advance to the Himalayas and the Afghan frontier 
before it really mastered the Indian empire; but England had the nine- 
teenth century in which to round out its conquests, and Japan will find 
that in the twentieth century the rate of development is much more 
rapid and more exhausting. The present one-party Government at 
Nanking may have to give way to a Coalition War Government. The 
Chinese Communists, whether they take part formally in the Govern- 
ment or not, are likely to become more and more prominent. From 
the beginning they agreed to serve under a unified military command. 
As China’s first-line troops are used up, and as Japan’s hold over the 
coast makes it difficult to import war material, the special skill of 
the Communists in rapidly training peasants into guerilla fighters 
and in effective resistance against superior armaments will increase in 
importance, 

It is even possible that Outer Mongolia may come to the aid of Inner 
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Mongolian risings against the Japanese. So long as Japan’s main army 
stood free to attack the Soviet Union, Outer Mongolia was bound to 
keep to a wary defensive attitude. It could not risk provoking an attack 
on the Soviet Union, its only protector—an attack which would almost 
certainly have included an invasion of Outer Mongolia itself. With so 
many Japanese troops diverted to China that a frontal attack on the 
Soviet Union would be hazardous, the situation would be different. 
Suppose that the worMd is looking on at a half-completed conquest of 
China, with Japan holding all or a great part of the coast, but unable 
to drive ahead to a decisive victory and afraid to give up the attempt. 
It is certain that Japan would demand an embargo on war supplies to 


ely 
| China, while demanding for itself the right to purchase arms and 
nce negotiating for credits—the granting of which would be equivalent to 
ige taking shares in the exploitation of China. It is equally certain that an 
he outcry against the Bolshevization of China would pe one device by which 
in Japan would try to rally support. Against the danger of an insurgent 
ns Asia and the spread of world revolution, it would be claimed, Japan 
ld cannot stand alone, but must have at least the tacit support of other 
is countries in localizing the conflict. Thus from a Japanese “limited” war 
10 which has gone wrong we should return full circle to the specious 
n argument for toleration of an uncomfortably large but still “limited” war. 
That is why I have here kept as closely as possible to first principles, 
It though trying at the same time to bring into focus the possible lines on 
which the immediate situation may develop. “Limited” war means the 


sanctioning of conquest in neat, separate compartments by the aggressive 
nations. ft must lead, eventyally, to general war. In the face of this 
perfectly clear menace, the appeal against revolution, real or imagined, 
is irrelevant. In any case, a nation’s form of government is its own 
concern. A war of conquest in the name of counter-revolution is still 
a war of conquest, threatening first the trade and later the security of 
all peaceful nations. 

In the circumstances, inaction would be false neutrality, tantamount 
to aiding the aggressor. The interests of world peace call for aid and 
sympathy from every democratic nation—and espeeially Great Britain, 
France and America—to free nations like Spain and China which are 
defending their right to self-determination. Only by supporting them 
and setting an end to the sequence of “limited” wars can we avoid a 
general war that will be the doomsday of civilization. 

Owen LatrimorE 
Peitaiho, August 1937 
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To the Editor of Paciric AFFatrs 


Sir: 


I thank you for showing me a draft copy of your review of my book, 
The North China Problem,' and promising to publish with it any reply 
I care to make. 

I am much complimented by your taking so much trouble to criticize 
what you call the implications of my book aftef you had carefully Sug. 
gested that the opinion I expressed is semi-official. I have no quarrel 
with you over your sympathy with the Mongols and the Communists, 
I would like to ask whether you really think tha it is to the interes 
of the Chinese nation to promote the existence of, .o keep in existence, 
independent political bodies in the body politic of China at a time when 
it is faced with annihilation by Japan? In the case of the Mongol question 
you may say that the Mongols are of a different people and therefore it 
is quite justifiable for them to snatch the present opportunity to achieve 
their own independence. But what have you to say about the Commu. 
nist question? I suppose you are aware that while a man like Te Wang 
may be contented with an independent or semi-independent Inner Mon. 
golia, the leaders of the Communist party have never contemplated co- 
existence with the Nanking Government except as a temporary measure 
of expediency. I do not for a moment question the right of the Com- 
munists to hold this attitude. What I wish to know is whether it can 
inspire Nanking to co-operation with the Communists, especially if the 
latter were to be within striking distance of the capital city, and not so 
far removed as North Shensi. . 

I notice that you have taken at face value the demand of the Com- 
munists for a cessation of civil war and their offer to fight in alliance 
with the Government troops, and that you have even gone the length 
of describing their fleeing to the Northwest as a “long march” which 
“brought them from Kiangsi to a position in the Northwest from which 
they could make their demands fox resistance against Japan effective.” 
I wish I could be equally credulous. Indeed, on the basis of your belief 
one is almost tempted to suggest that since the Communists were so 
genuinely patriotic, they could have dissolved themselves, since they 
represented at best a minority, and left the Nanking Government free 
to deal with Japan without having them to bother with! 

As to the Mongol question, I don’t suppose you want me to put too 


* See review below, p. 457. 
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much blame upon the Central Government, since you know perfectly 
well that it has on the whole to work through provincial authorities. 
Nor do I suppose that you want me to express my dissatisfaction more 
than I have already done. Please remember that my task was to explain 
; situation, not to discuss the wisdom or unwisdom of the policy of the 
Government. You have characterized as misleading my statement that 
the “Mongols suffer mainly in common with the Chinese of those prov- 
inces—not alone, and not necessarily because they are Mongols,” and also 
quoted “the most acute phase of the Chinese colonization of Mongol 
lands in Manchuria, in the last two or three years before the Japanese 
f invasion” to substantiate your charge. Perhaps you would have been 

less critical, if you had read without prejudice my chapter on the Inner 
Mongolian phase. It will be sufficient for our present purpose if we 
examine that acute phase in Manchuria which you have given. You 
have said that in that incident “not only nomad but settled Mongols 
were being driven out of their land with bayonets, machine guns and 
even artillery.” I have to admit that I am not familiar with the case. 
For the sake of discussion let us assume it and all its ugliness as you 
have given it. I would condemn such a kind of barbarity. I would regret 
it the more because in this case the party involved happened to be 
Mongols. But, also for the sake of discussion, suppose it had been 
Chinese who were involved? Do you really think that the same local 
authorities would not have employed the same method? The question 
of right and wrong lies with the policy of the Manchurian authorities 
to reclaim as farms land suitable for agricultural purposes. Once the 
policy was adopted, a similar result would follow if it were opposed, 
were it Chinese or Mongols who did the opposing. 

You seem to be dissatisfied because I do not whitewash Te Wang 
like yourself. But perhaps my sympathy for him has not become so 
blind as yours. You have attributed his treachery to what you call the 
“riders” in the “charter” given to Te Wang’s autonomy movement in 
1934. You evidently have in mind the following articles: 


5. The pastoral lands of the different Leagues and Banners shall not 
be further reclaimed. Attention will be hereafter paid to improving animal 
husbandry. By-product industries will be initiated in order to develop the 
local economy. Such Leagues and Banners as desire further reclamation 
of their land may be free to do so. 

8. No Asien government or like organization will be hereafter estab- 
lished in the lands of the different Leagues and Banners except in cases 
where such establishment is an imperative necessity and even then the 
concurrence of the League or Banner concerned must be first obtained. 
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One cannot but be taken aback to see that such concessions on the Sd 


part of the Chinese Government were not sufficient to prevent 
Wang from turning t:aitor or you from endorsing that treachery! 

I am glad to note that you do not dispute my justification for throw. 
ing the blame for the disastrous losses to China during the period ¢ 
non-resistance chiefly on the rapacity of Japan, and that you recommen; 
to the reader the acceptance with confidence of my recital of Japanes 
aggression. 


Very cordially yours, 
SuHvuusi Hi: 


Nanking, July 29, 19 

[Professor Hsii accuses me of taking the Chinese Communists “at face value,” whi 
is true to this extent: he let it be understood that the Communists were practical 
exterminated, and I, having just been up to their territory to see what they wer 
worth at face value, noted that there were large numbers of them and that they wer 
far from confessing defeat. 

Professor Hsii asks why, since the Communists were so patriotic, they did not dis. 
solve themselves, in order to leave Nanking with a free hand. This is a perfect 
fair question, which it is perfectly fair to answer with another question: Why di 
the Nanking Government, in view of the national peril, not accept the offer of 1} 
only powerful minority party to sink party differences? There the matter might rest, 
as a statement of two irreconcilable views, both Chinese, were it not that history ha 
already given an answer. General Chiang K‘ai-shek, the man more responsible than 
any other for insisting on the anti-Communist campaigns, was taken prisoner b 
troops who mutinied because they were tired of fighting Chinese Communists whe: 
what they wanted was to fight Japanese invaders. The Communists joined in th 
negotiations, and were largely responsible for returning General Chiang alive t 
Nanking. At face value, this indicates that their standing offers had been made ir 
good faith. 

As for “whitewashing” Prince Te—I was merely trying to point out that the cere- 
monial blackwashing of Prince Te is not the same thing as a successful whitewash- 
ing of the Chinese authorities, provincial and national, for their failure to win the 
confidence of the Mongols. 

O. L.] 
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Tue Nortu Cutna Prositem. By Shuhsi Hsii. Shanghai: Kelly & 
Walsh. Prepared under the auspices of the Council of International 


Affairs, Nanking. 1937. pp. 112. 


eos as No. 1 of a new series of Political and Economic 
Studies, and fortified with acknowledgments to the Director of the In- 
telligence and Publicity Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at Nanking, this may be taken as a semi-official Chinese review of Japa- 
nese aggression in North China. Moreover Professor Hsii is known by 
his Essays on the Manchurian Problem and the stand he took at the 
Kyoto Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations in 1929 as an able 
controversialist and a blunt opponent of Japanese expansionist claims, 
both before 1931 and at the time of the invasion of Manchuria. The 
reader may accept with confidence Professor Hsii’s recital of Japanese 
aggression: it is ugly, but it is plain. 

The defect of his book is that he implies throughout that the handling 
of China’s cause by the Nanking Government has always been unerring; 
that when the Government relied on non-resistance, it was because the 
nation was not capable of any other course, and that when Nanking 
began to take a stiffer line, it was because internal difficulties had been 
mastered by the only possible methods. The blame for the disastrous 
losses to China during the period of non-resistance is thus thrown chiefly 
on the rapacity of Japan but partly also on the treachery of the Mongols 
and the factiousness of the Chinese Communists. 

In order to present the case in this light, Professor Hsii states the 
Mongol question misleadingly and denies the Communists any impor- 
tance as a constructive force in Chinese national affairs. 


Of the Mongols, he says: 


The complaints against misrule which we have occasionally heard 
from the Mongols and their sympathizers are not entirely without foun- 
dation, although to be fair it must be added that the Mongols suffer 
mainly in common with the Chinese of those provinces—not alone, and 
not necessarily because they are Mongols. 


To be fair, it should be said that Chinese colonists in Mongolia suffer 
many abuses, while the Mongols suffer many additional abuses, specif- 
ically because they are Mongols. Professor Hsii ignores the most acute 
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phase of the Chinese colonization of Mongol lands in Manchuria, in the 
last two or three years before the Japanese invasion, when not only 
nomad but settled Mongols were being driven out of their lands with 
bayonets, machine guns and even artillery—when Chinese troops bom. 
barded Mongol villages and drove women and children out to starve and 
freeze in the middle of winter. 

He goes on to describe Prince Te as an adventurer, and to attribute to 
his “political flirtation” with the Japanese the split in the Inner Mon. 
golian autonomy movement which arose in fact out of the determina. 
tion of Suiyiian province to use only Mongols who would consent to act 
as puppets maintaining the Chinese methods of expropriating and ex. 
ploiting the Mongols, and out of Nanking’s abandonment of Prince Te 
and its refusal to turn his proposals of mutual aid between Chinese and 
Mongols into a working policy. He does not point out that, in the 
“charter” given to Prince Te’s autonomy movement, the promise to 
halt Chinese colonization carries a rider making it possible to bribe 
princes to allow colonization to continue, while the promise not to 
extend Chinese direct government in Mongol territory carries a like 
rider. 

As for the Communists, Professor Hsii does not even mention that 
from the beginning of Japanese aggression they demanded a cessation of 
civil war and offered to fight in alliance with the Government troops in 
defense of Chinese territory. He states, on the contrary, that the Com- 
munists “burst forth in various directions” when Japan first invaded 
Manchuria, and allows it to be inferred that it was more important to 
continue the civil war than to face the foreizn enemy. He speaks of the 
Long March of the Communists, which brought them from Kiangsi to 
a position in the Northwest from which they could make their demands 
for resistance against Japan effective in spite of Nanking’s policy of civil 
war, as if it were a headlong retreat, ignoring their success in occupying 
a new territory with a formidable army. As for their position at present, 
he describes them as “virtually laying down their arms.” I was in the 
Red territory about two weeks before I read Professor Hsii’s book, and 
I saw no signs of any such docility. The Chinese Communists appear to 
think that they have improved their local footing in the Northwest and 
at the same time won a stronger position in national politics by their 
negotiations with Nanking since the release of Chiang K‘ai-shek from 
Sian, and that as a result they will be able to press their old demands 
for a general national resistance against Japanese aggression. 

Naturally, this is not the whole of the story; but taking the Commu- 
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nist case and the Mongol case together, I think it can be said that for 
, well-rounded treatment of “the North China problem” Professor Hsii’s 
recital can be considered only an introduction. There are really two 
things involved: the character of Japanese aggression (which Professor 
Hsii has made plain), and the character of China’s reaction to it. To 
assume, as Professor Hsii has done, that the party which is in the right 
has also done the correct thing in defending its position, is unconvincing. 
His recital would read less like special pleading if he had admitted that, 
from the very beginning, there have been several Chinese points of 
view, which interfered with and hampered each other to the very grave 
danger of China as a whole. Once this is admitted, it becomes possible 
to distinguish and separate the factors which are now making for in- 
creased unity and more successful methods of self-defense. Japan’s in- 
tentions towards the Mongols have been even more imperialistic than 
those of China in the past, and it may yet be possible to arrive at a 
just relation between Mongols ard Chinese and strengthen the frontier 
position of China. Relations between Nanking and the Communists have 
already improved to the point of attempting a constructive alliance. 
China’s legal case is as good as ever. China’s historical cause is much 


more hopeful than it has been for many years. 
O. L. 


Wuen Cutna Unites: AN INTERPRETIVE History OF THE CHINESE 
Revo.tution. By Harry Gannes. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


1937. pp. 293. $2.50. 


|) ae this book is from the pen of an ardent sym- 
pathizer with the cause of Chinese national liberation. As such it should 
be appreciated by every defender of democracy. It is meant to be a 
bird’s-eye-view of how and when China achieved her political unity, but 
there are several pinnacles that are overlooked. There are traces of 
hurried writing, perhaps due to the author’s anxiety for early printing 
because of the present extraordinary interest in the Sino-Japanese armed 
conflict. 

The book begins with the Opium War and the Taiping Movement, 
followed by the 1911 Revolution, the 1925-7 Revolution, and the struggle 
between the Kuomintang and the Communists. It ends with an account 
of the Japanese conquest of Manchuria and parts of North China, and 
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the gradual establishment of a united national front against forcign 
invasion. 

In order to understand all the reasons why and to what extent Chin, 
is united, one must examine the diplomatic and constitutional hi istory 
of the nation. A clear analysis of such factors as foreign interventions 
and their ramifying influence is certainly essential, as is a recounting 0 
the resulting political, economic and social developments in China since 
the middle of the last century, with equal emphasis on internal and 
external relations. Mr. Gannes’ book does not, however, give equal em. 
phasis to the diplomatic and constitutional phases of recent Chinese 
history, nor does it give an adequate explanation of either. There are 
some sparkling spots in the book, revealing incidents related to impe. 
rialist intrigues in China, but the tie-up between these intrigues and 
Chinese domestic politics is not followed through. 

There seems to be no justification for the sub-title of the book, because 
no effort has been made at “an interpretive history of the Chinese revo- 
lution.” Granted that the Taiping Movement, the 1911 Revolution and 
the 1925-7 Anti-Imperialist Movement are successive steps of the un. 
broken and yet unfinished Chinese Revolution, each has its own back. 
ground and its own distinguishing characteristics. Since the author has 
not clearly differentiated between them, the reader can hardly be ex- 
pected to appreciate the general line of progression or the historical 
continuity. 

Important omissions are many. The author does not seem to realize 
that the present Japanophile group owes its origin to those same poli- 
ticians who resisted the re-organization program of the Kuomintang in 
1924. Nor does he seem to realize the long process that was necessary for 
the establishment in Manchuria of the “fifty thousand anti-Japanese 
armed volunteers.” Neither has he explained how the Japanophile group 
ever got into Nanking as a political faction, nor how the Soviets were 
organized in Kiangsi, except to refer to them as “revolutionary ruling 
councils in numerous interior agrarian districts.” Though the “Red 
Trek” from Kiangsi to the northwest is described at great length, nothing 
is said about communications, agriculture, trade unions and the general 
political organization in the Soviet regime itself, without knowledge of 
which one wonders what is the basis of strength of the Red Army (now 
known as the Eighth-Route Army of China). Even in his description 

of the long march of that Army, Mr. Gannes has not adequately ex- 
plained the new nationality policy towards the minority peoples, which 
policy was the secret of its success on the march and the pursuance of 
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which must be regarded as the cornerstone of a real national unity in 
the face of Japanese aggression. 

There are many oversimplified statements such as that the Ko Lao 
Hui was a “secret society carrying on Taiping traditions’; and that 
“beginning in 1849 and lasting for fifteen years, until finally put down by 
British and American aid, the Taiping revolt had actually -uined the 
rule of the Manchus.” There are a host of typographical errors, some of 
which are rather significant. The foreign concession of oilfields was not 
in Shansi (p. 203) but Shensi; the Northwestern Volunteers (p. 232) 
should be Northeastern; Suiyan (p. 252) should be Sian; the First Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of China was in 1921 and not in 1924 
(p. 61); and in four places at least (pp. 33, 90, 95 and 127) Kwangtung 
is printed as Kwantung, which is in the extreme north instead of the 
extreme south of China. 

Here and there the author has introduced into his book many a 
pronouncement embodying sound ideas, and some of his quotations are 
in themselves excellent. Often, however, they seem isolated because 
salient points are not brought out. For instance, while commenting on 
the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5, he says, “By this means of territorial 
conquest and handsome indemnities, Japan was able to obtain the initial 
capital accumulation for its rapid capitalist and later imperialistic devel- 
opment, only to mature as a more powerfui menace to China’s sov- 
ereignty.” (p. 15) There seem to be no relevant facts to back this 
statement except for the mention that 200,000,000 taels indemnity was 
forced upon China and that the Manchu Court had to borrow 280,000,000 
yuan within forty months. As a matter of fact, the Chinese had to pay 
an additional 30,000,000 taels for the Japanese evacuation from South 
Manchuria; and what Mr. Gannes has failed to point out is the very 
significant fact that, according to the general estimate at that time, the 
total expenditure for war on both sides was not more than 150,000,000 
taels. In other words as a result of this war, China was forced to pay 
80,000,000 taels more than the total expenditure of both sides. While 
the sum of 280,00c,000 yuan must have reference to the war loan of 
100,000,000 taels and the foreign loans of 80,000,000 taels during 1895, 
the author has completely ignored the subsequent foreign loans totaling 
300,000,000 taels for paying the principal and interest of the Japanese 
indemnity. Only these loans—which are still not completely paid—can 
give substance to his statement. 

Mr. Gannes has some excellent ideas. It is therefore to be regretted 


1 Ttalics are the reviewer's. 
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all the more that he was not able to organize the necessary facts to 
establish them. Perhaps this is largely due to his failure to appreciate 
the close link between the external and internal phases of Chinese political 
and economic history. 
CHEN Han-Senc 
New York, September 1937 


Genouts-Kuan. By Fernand Grenard. Paris: Armand Colin. 1935, 
pp. 206. 18 francs. 


pa knowledge here compressed into a bare 200 pages is aston. 
ishing; and it is presented with a delightful grace and clarity. This js 
partly because the author draws almost exclusively on the oldest mate. 
rials and stands clear of the confusion spread by later popular and 
romantic versions. He has also two special advantages: he works in 
the French tradition, which uses weight of knowledge to make a solid 
foundation instead of a crushing superstructure, and he has himself trav- 
elled in Central Asia, so that he knows at first hand the heirs of the 
tribes and peoples of which he writes. 
Nor does he let compression limit his historical scope. He makes it 
plain than Chingghis was not a unique phenomenon, but merely the 
greatest figure in a series of similar personalities created by the cycles of 
nomad history. He had both predecessors and successors. His greatness 
was not of a superhuman kind: it was due rather to his exact and tem- 
pered feeling for the possibilities of his time. He worked always within 
his range; and though he exercised his reach and grasp to the limit, he 
did rot strain beyond. The nicety with which he moved within his his- 
torical framework is clearly marked in the stages of his career. At the 
age of nine he was the harassed orphan of a petty chief, heir to more 
feuds than he could manage. At about 20, having married well, he be- 
came one among many warrior-chieflings, any of whom had about an 
equal chance of cutting a figure in the tribal world. He began to draw 
away from his compeers not by superior brilliance or courage, but by 
the ability, developed in his fugitive years, to choose lieutenants whom 
he could trust; and by the practice of unwavering loyalty to those of 
whom he demanded loyalty. 
For the next 30 years, until the age of 50, he grew in stature as the 
most sage and dependable, rather than the most belligerent, among the 
subordinate chiefs in one of several confederations of nomadic tribes. 
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Those who served under him learned that he was a more stable pro- 
tector than the chief to whom he himself professed loyalty. His enemies 
learned to respect the subtlety with which he maneuvered always to put 
himself on the right and just side, according to the tribal concepts of 
the day; and all saw that while he was far superior to the chief of his 
own confederation, he remained loyal until jealousy and injustice made 
it necessary for him to set up his own standard. When that time came, 
it was comparatively easy to go on to the supreme command of all the 
tribes, combining just the right degree of compulsion with just the right 
appearance of responding to a general demand. The rest was only a 
logical development. The amazing conquests which occupied Chingghis 
from the age of 50 to his death at 72 were not the fulfilment of inordinate 
ambitions nourished from his youth, but the result of practical adjust- 
ments between the power accruing to the nomads through unification 
and the dynastic powers that were going through a counter-cycle of decay 
to the southeast and northwest. The necessary campaigns were directed 
largely by marshals appointed by Chingghis, of whom one or two were 
probably superior to Chingghis himself as generals. 

With an eloquent sobriety that matches the subject, Grenard clears 
away many absurd legends. He makes it plain that the Mongols were 
not a ravening horde, but a superbly disciplined army. They did not 
flood the world with their numbers, but cut through superior numbers 
by perfection of technique. Subutai, a young prodigy under Chingghis 
and after the death of Chingghis unmatched in the world, rode from 
Mongolia to Poland, Austria, Hungary and the Adriatic with not more 
than 30,000 men—about a fifth of the Japanese forces in Manchuria 
today. In strategy and tactics he so excelled that every victory was a 
slaughter; and yet his own losses were negligible. 

With all his knowledge and discernment, however, Grenard has failed 
to deal conclusively with several points that are essential to a clear his- 
torical understanding. He seems to think that Chingghis Khan stood 
alone among the founders of “Barbarian” dynasties ruling over China in 
attempting to set a standard (part of which was his Yassa or Code) that 
would keep his heirs as nomads of the steppe, ruling countries like 
China from a distance but not transferring themselves into the conquered 
nations and so exposing themselves to the influences of absorption. This 
danger on the contrary seems to have been part of the common stock of 
knowledge, though no remedy for it was ever found. There is the famous 
instance of a Chinese captive of the Hsiung-nu, in the time of the Han 
dynasty, who pointed out to the nomads that their real strength required 
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them to hold aloof from China, not to invade it. Early in the Chin 
dynasty which preceded the Mongols in North China, the perils of as. 
similation were again detected by one of the Chin rulers, at about the 
time that he and his Juchen-Manchu noblemen began to be affected by 
the standards of the Confucian scholar-bureaucracy of China; and even 
before the later Manchu conquest of China, the danger was again re- 
ferred to by one of the founders of the Manchu line. 

Another problem to which Grenard refers, without solving it, is that 
of the relation of tribe to territory. It is not enough to say, as he does 
(in common with most writers), that tribal territories were known and 
were defined by “custom.” As a matter of fact I do not believe that this 
problem, which is cardinal to the understanding of the steppe-nomadic 
history, has yet been even approximately solved. Recent theoretical dis- 
cussion in the Soviet Union seems to be bent on establishing the “feudal” 
character of Mongol society, and has insisted on the primary importance 
of territory for steppe-nomads, even to the point of claiming the full 
equivalent of the European feudal standard of nulle terre sans seigneur 
—as for instance N. N. Koz’min, in his K Voprosu o Turetsko-Mongol’- 
skom Feodalizme, On the Question of Turco-Mongol Feudalism (Lenin- 
grad-Irkutsk, 1934, p. 14). 

This, it seems to me, is carrying it too far. We have, as Grenard shows, 
evidence that Chingghis considered a certain tract of territory to be 
“ancestrally” his; but we also have accounts that place him at relatively 
great distances from this territory at different times in his turbulent early 
career. In all of these accounts, moreover, the emphasis is clearly on the 
tribe (not so much in the genealogical sense as in the political sense, 
“the followers of a chief”), not on the defense or occupation of terri- 
tory. From this and from other evidence it seems possible to set up a 
working theory of two tribal-territorial standards which alternated with 
each other in the history of such peoples as the Mongols. In times of 
uncertainty and dispersal, the ability to hold together a tribal following, 

to lead them and their flocks out of the way of stronger bands and to 
maneuver them into temporary positions of advantage, was much more 
important than the ability to stand fixed on a given territory. In times, 
on the other hand, of unification and empire—whether the nomads were 
dominant or whether they recognized the external suzerainty of a coun- 
try like China—territory became dominant over tribe. In such times, the 
nomads either used their ascendancy to raid or take tribute, or accepted 
subsidy on the understanding that they would provide levies, when re- 
quired, to support the dynasty whose overlordship they recognized. 
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Both of these latter systems came to much the same thing. Under 
either form, the major benefits accrued to the nomad chieftains, who 
organized their subjects accordingly, under territorial standards which we 
must either call feudal or admit to be virtually feudal, whatever name 
we use. The governing consideration was that such a “stable” period re- 
quired knowledge not only of the numbers of fighting men to be pro- 
vided by each chief—this being the gauge of his title, subsidy and so 
forth—but also of the territorial station in which they could be found 
when needed. This half of the double or alternating standard may be 
conceded to the “feudal” theorists, if it be recognized in turn that the 
“feudalism” was one which did not proceed from a “pure” steppe-nomadic 
society, but from a society modified by its relation to settled empires. 
When, however, a relationship of this kind broke up, and whether the 
break-up began with disturbances among the nomads or with the decay 
of the dynasty recognized by them in China, the other standard prevailed: 
it became much more important to be able to hold together a tribal 
following, on the move, than to be able to identify a given group of 
people with a given territory. It would be wiser, I think, to use the word 
“tribal” than the word “feudal” to describe the steppe-nomads of such 
periods; and this applies to Hsiung-nu or Huns, and to the nomad Turks, 
as well as to the Mongols. 

A cognate problem, which Grenard touches only glancingly, is that of 
the way in which nomads of the steppe make their living. Here again we 
have the indications of a double standard. Such peoples are capable of 
living entirely on their nomadic resources—their livestock. This we may 
call a “pure” nomadic standard; but even in relatively early and primi- 
tive periods, and in inaccessible regions, we know that the standard was 
rarely “pure.” It was usually modified by trade, by loot or by subsidy; 
and the degree of control over this kind of variation is an index to the 
power of the ruling class within the tribe. Moreover, the “pure” standard 
itself varied, not only according to partial reliance on hunting, or even 
agriculture, but also regionally, according to the local predominance of 
sheep, horned cattle, horses or camels as the norm of wealth. 

There is a celebrated passage describing how Chingghis parted from 
Jamoka, for a while his ally and later one of his most dangerous enemies. 
The two had for a while united their forces and pastured together. Then, 
while they were on migration, Jamoka spoke critically, saying that the 
mountains would be better for the horse-herders, but the river valley 
better for the herders of sheep. That night, when Jamoka camped, Ching- 
ghis marched on. The learned Vladimirtsov, in his biography of Ching- 
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ghis Khan (Russian edition, 1922; English translation by D. S. Mirski 
London, 1930), taking into account the fact that Jamoka was also said 
to “love the new and despise the old,” tried at one time to represent 
him as the leader of a “democratic” faction opposed to the “aristocratic” 
leadership of Chingghis; as if it were more democratic to favor the 
shepherds than the horse-herders. Grenard derides this, saying that the 
rivalry was entirely personal. As a matter of fact, Vladimirtsov later 
withdrew his conjecture almost completely, in his Obschestvennyi Stro; 
Mongolov, or Social Structure of the Mongols (Leningrad, 1934). From 
page 83 of this book it appears that he had in the first place followed an 
article by V. V. Bartol’d on “Obrazovanie imperii Chinghiz-khana,’ or 
“Formation of the Empire of Chingghis Khan,” in Zapiski of the Orien. 
tal Section of the Russian Archaeological Society, Vol. 10, 1896. Yet 
neither Vladimirtsov nor Grenard gives an explanation of the passage 
that rings true, though it is worded in such a way that it must have 
been significant to a Mongol of that age. It seems to me that there js 
an explanation not far-fetched at all. Sheep and horses do not necessarily 
distinguish commoners from nobles; but the choice of pasture, when 
mixed tribes are travelling with mixed herds, may indicate whether 
nomads, in such a period as this, are on the warpath or not. Are they 
to favor the sheep, which means their supply of meat and milk, of skins 
for clothing and wool for making felt tents, or are they to favor their 
horses, in preparation for war and raiding? Jamoka put an indirect 
question, the answer to which would show how Chingghis felt; and it 
is apparent that the two chiefs differed in judgment. 

Most of the considerations here discussed have a bearing on another 
phenomenon—that of the “great man.” Although Grenard is careful to 
distinguish that Chingghis was more the product of his times than the 
creator of them, he leans to the idea that intermittently appearing 
“great men” explain the phases of nomad ascendancy in the ancient his- 
tory of Asia: the nomads were always potential conquerers of the settled 
lands, and the appearance of a suitable chief was enough to affirm the 
superiority. This is inadequate. Details given by Grenard himself show 
how close he has come to the truth without stating it exactly. 

What was the state of the nomads when Chingghis appeared? China 
north of the Yellow River was ruled by the Chin, a Juchen-Manchu 
dynasty, which protected its one vulnerable frontier, in the lands which 
were traditionally the source of barbarian conquests, by maintaining a 
kind of suzerainty over certain of the Mongol-Tatar tribes in the eastern 
part of Mongolia. This the Juchen had established in the first place by a 
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military ascendancy, which had degenerated later into subsidy of the dan- 
gerous tribes, financed in part by the subsidy which the Chin themselves 
demanded from the Sung or true Chinese dynasty in the Yangtze valley. 
Thus there was a rich flow of loot or subsidy to be tapped, and a weaken- 
ing dynasty in control of it. Farther to the west in Mongolia was a Turco- 
Mongol confederation, out of the reach of Chin military expeditions and 
too unruly to be kept in order by subsidies. It was more apt to raid the 
subsidy-eaters. Chingghis made his early fortunes in the marginal terri- 
tory between these two tribal groups, which means that he followed a 
clear historical precedent. The decay of the Chin invited a shift of power 
along their tribal frontier. The question to be decided was whether their 
own “vassal” tribes were to extort more and more from them, or whether 
both they and their vassals were to be overwhelmed by tribes from be- 
yond the “controlled” frontier. 

Given the nature of steppe-nomad society itself, and given the modified 
structure of the tribes which were quasi-allies of a settled empire like that 
of the Chin in China, we may define one of the most important working 
processes of steppe history. In such a period, it will be found that the 
paramount chiefs of the subsidized border tribes are hampered by their 
own too rigid vested interests. They have something at stake, which they 
wish to defend: their preponderant share of the frontier subsidy. The 
chiefs of the outlying tribes have nothing to lose, but this makes them 
too clumsy in their methods; they raid, but do not know how to convert 
the advantages of the special frontier position into a regular system of 
exploitation. A special style of action is required, permitting the coales- 
cence of “pure” steppe tribes and modified frontier tribes; but who is to 
be the agent and focus of the new grouping? 

Chingghis provides the answer. The new leader must be a tribal aris- 
tocrat, whose training enables him to recognize and use the purely tribal 
forces that are available. He must also be enough in touch with the 
modified frontier tribes to understand and use the specialized grouping 
of their forces; but he must not be a grandee of the frontier, because 
that would make him more conservative than creative. This explains why 
men like Chingghis normally originate from the hanger-on aristocracy 
of the margin between frontier and trans-frontier tribes. They know the 
workings of both steppe-tribal and frontier-tribal power, but do not enjoy 
the best of either. This rule will be found to apply to one after another 
of the nomad leaders and conquerors before Chingghis, as it does to 
Nurhachih, who founded the Manchu dynasty after Chingghis. Within 
the framework of this grouping of social conditions, it will be found, 
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regularly, that the “greatness” of great men of the Chingghis kind pro- 
ceeds from the malleability of the material at their disposal. The surpass. 
ing greatness of Chingghis was made possible by the fact that in his time 
the cycles of dynastic rise and fall coincided in Far East and Near Eas. 
so that by gaining ascendancy over the “pure” steppe tribes he could rol] 
up the modified frontier tribes of both China and Persia, and send his 
riders as far toward Europe as the tribal fringe extended. 

We are now at a point where new agencies are operating strongly on 
the old materials of Central Asian history. For the needs of our time, a 
book like this by Grenard is of the very greatest value. It unites and 
clarifies in an admirable manner the best nineteenth century, “pre-war” 
Central Asian scholarship, and provides firm ground from which to 
advance to an exploration of the forces with which the twentieth centur 
must deal. 


OL. 


Ocuerki Istori 1 Ekonomix1 Tuvy. Cuast’ Pervaya: Dorevot- 
YUTSIONNAYA Tuva (Stupizs IN THE History AND Economy of} 
Tuva. Parr I: Pre-revotutionary Tuva). By R. Kabo. Moscow- 
Leningrad: State Social-Economic Publishers. 1934. (Issue No. 12 
of the Scientific Research Association for the Study of National 
and Colonial Problems.) pp. 202 and map. 2.75 rubles. 


Tienes he deals primarily with the Republic of Tuva, or 
Tannu Tuva, the old region of Urianghai, Kabo also discusses general 
questions bearing on the earlier and later relationship between Mongolia 
and China, and the processes of Tsarist Russian encroachment before 
the second Mongol Revolution of 1921. This, the first volume (I do not 
know if a second has ever appeared), does not go on to discuss the 
changes brought by revolution, but its treatment of the pre-revolutionary 
phase is of the first order. 

Urianghai, now Tannu Tuva, is an enclave between the Sayan range, 
dividing it from Siberia on the north, and the Tannu (Tangno) range, 
dividing it from Mongolia on the south. Its forested mountains, with 
many lakes and streams, were inhabited by forest-nomads, living partly 
by reindeer husbandry and partly by hunting. The steppe country that 
overlapped into it from the south was held by cattle-herding nomads. 
The steppe groups dominated the forest people, extracting from them 
an annual tribute of furs; but the small steppe tribes of Urianghai were 
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themselves dominated by the stronger tribes of Mongolia, and when the 
Mongols came under the Manchu empire, the ladder of tribute was made 
to reach all the way from the forest hunters through various Mongol 
princes, Living Buddhas and appointed Manchu officials to the Court at 
Peking. (This part of the study could have been made more valuable by 
comparison with what is known of the direct “hunting tribute” paid to 
the Manchus by the Butkha tribes of North Manchuria.) In Urianghai 
the fur tribute, when it was assessed on an imperial instead of a local 
sale, distorted the economy even of the pastoral tribes, who were forced 
to acquire furs by exchange; with the result that the local price of furs 
was higher than in Siberia, although Siberia was nearer to the world 
market. Since, moreover, the tribute was collected on political, not on 
economic terms, even Chinese merchants were debarred from the region, 
so as to safeguard from economic competition the official and hereditary 
privileges of those who profited by the tribute system. 

Obviously such a system, however artificially sequestered the territory, 
was not immune from its own internal process of decay. It was emphati- 
cally an extractive system, depleting the region year by year and causing 


fan economic and social degeneration which t.nded to gain in momen- 


tum. We know of similar phases in past history, ending in the periods 
of turmoil in which empires fell and new tribal groupings were formed; 
but this time a new factor became decisive, beginning in the last 30 years 
of the last century, in the advance of Russian trade and colonization. 

Kabo’s elucidation of this complex modern period is admirable. He 
describes the penetration of the first Russians and the amazing profits 
they made out of exchanging trash for furs. Then the trading posts began 
to establish auxiliary agriculture. Through getting the natives into debt, 
the Russian settlers acquired princely holdings of land and huge herds; 
the natives degenerated into hunters and herders working for them for 
a bare living. Then the Manchu empire, by this time essentially a Chi- 
nese empire, raised the embargo on Chinese traders, and in many branches 
of trade the Chinese underbid and supplanted the Russians; until the 
Russians, forced to develop from the relatively primitive barter exchange 
to a money economy, set up a buying system that again reduced the 
importance of the Chinese. 

By the eve of the World War, there were about 12,000 Russians in 
Urianghai. They had shattered the traditional economy of the 56,000 
natives, disrupted them politically and pauperized most of them individ- 
ually. In fact, the main struggle was already between the old Russian 
trader-settlers, who had done so nicely for themselves in the days of easy 
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pickings, and the new peasant-settlers who were rapidly reproducing th 
condition of low agricultural efficiency and permanent social and ¢o. 
nomic depression characteristic of pre-Revolutionary Russia. Even th. 
most cursory reflection suggests a comparison between the processes | 
have here so rapidly reviewed and the process that may be expected jn 
the Japanese land of promise in Manchuria. We know that the Korean; 
have been so pauperized that cheap Korean labor is now a menace jj 
Japan itself. We may expect a double process in Manchukuo—first the 
impoverishing of the Manchurian Chinese by extractive economic pra. 
tices which form a twentieth-century parallel to the extractive Manchy 
fur levy and Russian fur trade in Urianghai, and then a conflict of jp. 
terests between the first Japanese vested interests in Manchuria and the 
poorer Japanese late-comers. 

This book proves that we have the material enabling us to understand 
the native revolutions in regions like Tuva and Outer Mongolia which 
responded to the Russian Revolution, though in cruder forms and on 4 
lower level, and have since oriented themselves in sympathy to the 
Soviet Union. What we need now is an exposition of the working proc. 
esses of revolution, making it possible for us to understand why the 
Soviet influence in Outer Mongolia is not a parallel to the Japanes 
conquest of Manchuria, but does represent an irreconcilable conflict be. 
tween the creation of empires by force and the extension of world revolu. 
tion by a technique of alliance and community of aims. 

In the circumstances, there is a special interest in Kabo’s approach to 
the question of the “feudalism” of Tuvan society. The core of his argu. 
ment is as follows: feudalism can be founded on a pastoral economy as 
well as on an agricultural economy. That which distinguishes it as a 
form of society is the non-economic standard of social control. It is the 
gradation of social rank and privilege which allots to different families 
their share of tax, tribute and revenue. It seems to me that in taking 
this position, Kabo unduly neglects the question of the method of pro- 
duction in nomadic societies. As it seems curious that a non-communist 
should be able to criticize a Marxist writer in such terms, I make the 
suggestion only tentatively. Nevertheless, it seems to me of great impor- 
tance in discussing nomadic societies that one should take into account 
whether they are forest nomads or steppe nomads; and if they are steppe 

nomads, whether their standard of livestock is determined by sheep, 
horses, horned cattle or camels. The type of nomadism is responsible for 
differences in the degree of extensiveness of the economy, which in turn 
governs the size of the social group. For instance, among some of the 
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geppe-pastoral Urianghai there was a certain amount of agriculture; and 
this, as Kabo duly notes, was responsible for a more concentrated group- 
ing of population. Conversely, nomads of the forest, who live partly by 
hunting, need an extremely large range of territory, with the result that 
their social groups are much smaller. The balance between family and 
“Jan” or “tribe” is different as between forest nomads and steppe nomads. 
Asteppe people with access to forests can usually, because its tribal struc- 
ture is more solid, make a pure forest people tributary, as appears an- 
ciently to have been the case in Urianghai. On the other hand, when a 
forest people has partly made the transition to agriculture, the extra cohe- 
sion and economic power given by its agriculture, combined with the 
degree of “tribalism” retained from its forest derivation, enables it to 
reach out into the steppe and affiliate pastoral people to its political 
power, as can be seen from the early relations between the Manchus and 
the Eastern Mongols. 

Furthermore, mixed economies modify the relation of tribe to terri- 
tory. In the review immediately preceding this one, discussing Grenard’s 
life of Chingghis Khan, I mentioned what I consider to be Koz’min’s 
overemphasis on a rigid association between tribe and territory in Mon- 
gol “feudalism.” Here I should like further to suggest—again only ten- 
tatively, since I am not an expert in the theories of feudalism—that the 
importance of territory is in fact a gauge of the wavering of Mongol 
society between a standard that can properly be called feudal and one 
that I think had better be called tribal. The problem is probably bound 
up with the question of mixed economies. Is it not true that European 
feudalism derived partly from the solidity of the provinces left behind by. 
the Roman empire, and partly from the assumption of territorial posi- 
tions by the chiefs of “forest barbarian” tribes? These tribes had a mixed 
economy, partly of hunting and partly also of swine-herding (because of 
the beeches and oaks important in European forests but not in Asiatic 
forests) and partly of crude agriculture. We know how tenaciously the 
feudal nobility of Europe held on to their rights of hunting and of herd- 
ing swine in forests that would otherwise have been cut off. Neverthe- 
less the other elements in their economy made it easy for them to add 
landed estates to their system. 

In Asia the “tribalism” was of the steppe more than of the forest, 
though the forest peoples also were important at times. The territorial 
solidity that was required for a true feudalism existed only at intervals, 
according to the positions held by the tribal chiefs either as vassals or 
overlords of settled civilizations like that of China. The extreme disparity 
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between the extensive economy of the steppe and the intensive agricul. 
ture of countries like China accounted, however, for a recurrent tendency 
to revert to tribalism, the equivalent of which did not manifest itself ip 
Europe. 

It may be that we have in this a hint of the very great importance of 
Lamaism in contemporary Mongolia. In European feudalism the monast 
church provided continuity in the tenure of land without family heredity: 
but at the same time it was always linked with the ruling families, |; 
was a mechanism which evened out the otherwise too violent alternation 
between the concentration of feudal power and its break-up into smal 
unruly units. In Mongolia the introduction of Lamaism resulted primarily 
in checking the tendency to revert to tribalism, because of combining 
permanency of land-tenure with non-heredity. In periods of tribal re. 
grouping, mobility was more important than territory. Monastic founda. 
tions, however, could not be moved; they therefore checked the periodic 
dispersal of tribes which was necessary to get rid of decayed hereditary 
ruling families and clear the way for reconcentration. 

They did not, however, prevent the decay itself. For this reason, in 
the latest phase of Mongol history, the degeneration of the ruling princes 
has been accompanied by a steady increase in the importance of the 
Lama Church. The experience of the Outer Mongolian Revolution has 
proved that the Lama hierarchy retained (and still retains) much more 
vitality than the princely families. It has also proved that all these prob- 
lems of tribal structure and feudalism are of much more than academic 
importance. A few years ago the Outer Mongolian Government, attempt: 
ing to hasten the rate of change in Mongol society and economy, ran into 

very serious uifficulties. There may have been a similar phase in Tannu 
Tuva. It seems to me that mistakes in assessing the degree to which 
Mongol society is feudal and the degree to which it is tribal may have 
had something to do with the question. 


O. L. 


YecHE Monccot-on Yuwan Otos-on Sopor (History oF THE 
Great Moncor Yuan Nation). By Fulonggha. Kalgan: Chahar 
Mongol Library of Editions and Translations. 1936. pp. 248 +- 20. 
Ch. $2.50. 


on the by-products of Japanese penetration into Inner 
Mongolia, initiating separatist movements never quite completed and 
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sever quite identified, even with each other, among the Chahar Mongols 
and the Mongols of the Silingol League, led by Te Wang, there is an 
interesting enterprise: The Chahar Mongol printing press at Kalgan. Al- 
though operating in a city where Chinese authority has never been openly 
or fully destroyed, its chief patron is Jotbajab (most frequently referred 
to in the newspapers under his Chinese name of Tso Hsi-hai), an old 
Mongol nationalist leader who has fallen on bad times. His tribal terri- 
tory lies close to Dolon Nor, for which reason he has become a pawn 
to be moved helplessly by the Japanese military politicians who dominate 
that part of Inner Mongolia. Any Mongol nationalist literature issued 
under his authority must therefore be of a kind inoffensive to Japanese 
policy. 

The first publication of this printing press is Volume I of a projected 
complete history of the Mongol dynasty founded by Chingghis Khan. 
It begins with a brief selection from the legendary history of the time 
before Chingghis, including one version of the legendary genealogy of 
Chingghis. Then comes the life of Chingghis, taking up more than half 
the volume, followed by the reigns of Ogodai, third son of Chingghis; 
Guyak, son of Ogodai, and Manglai, son of Toli, son of Chingghis, who 
died in 1258. 

The editor, Fulonggha, comes of a Chahar family well known in 
scholarship and politics. He speaks in his introduction vaguely and a 
little pretentiously of material collated from many languages; actually, 
it is plain that he relied in the main on the Chinese chronicles, especially 
for the later years. Many of the place-names are given in Chinese as well 
as Mongol, making it easy to follow events on the map. Important dates 
are given in the Western notation as well as according to the Mongol- 
Tibetan animal and color cycle, which is also a great convenience. At 
the end there is a comparative table of proper names according to 
Schmidt’s edition of Sanang Setsen (St. Petersburg, 1829) and Injanasi’s 
History, printed in Mongol at Peiping about 1929; this latter being taken 
as a Mongol source, although according to Vladimirtsov (Obschestvennyi 
Stroi Mongolov, Leningrad, 1934, p. 16) it is only a Mongol version of 
a Chinese romantic account. 

Fulonggha’s History is written in a simple style which will make it 
useful to those who are beginning the study of Mongol. The saga-like 
alliterative verse-forms common in the traditional Mongol style are almost 
completely eliminated. There are also fewer misprints than in most mod- 
ern Mongol texts printed in China. As for the contents, it is useless to 
expect an interpretation of the meaning of Mongol history. For Mongols, 
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there is little but a romantic restatement of the glories of the past. Fo, 
possible Japanese political inspectors or censors, there is nothing that 
need be denied to a tributary people. Yet the volume has one great 
merit: its brevity and the number of place-names make exceptionally clear 
the geographical stages in the conquest of China, the relation of frontie; 
power to power in China proper, and the way in which the Mongol; 
dealt separately with the Chin or early-Manchu empire north of th: 
Yellow River and the Sung or Chinese empire proper in the Yangtze 
valley. Comparisons between the geographical strategy of the Mongols 
then and the Japanese now can easily be made and are of special interest 
One example of modern sensitiveness is worth noting: There ha; 
always been doubt about the legitimacy of Juchi, the eldest son of the 
wife of Chingghis, because his mother spent some time in captivity and 
may have become pregnant by her captor instead of by her husband, 
According to the Mongol standards of the time, such a matter was not 
of the highest importance. If a man had the bringing up of his wife's 
sons; if they herded his cattle and fought in his wars, accidents of pater. 
nity could be overlooked. They must have been common, because of the 
frequent capture of women in tribal warfare. In this version, however, 
the respectability of the wife of Chingghis is safeguarded; an old serving 
woman accompanies her throughout her captivity, and swears to it that 
she had nothing to do with her captor. 


O. L. 


FUNDAMENTAL PrincipLtes oF Moncor Law. By V. A. Riasanov- 
sky. Tientsin: 1937. Selling Agents: Telberg’s International Book- 
stores, Tsingtao, China. 


F or a number of years Professor Riasanovsky has been writing 
about Mongol law, in both Russian and English, and his new book may 
be regarded as a companion and revision of the results of his studies. 
It contains a great deal of the documentary material of Mongol law, as 
compiled at different times and in different places. This makes it 
invaluable, especially for those who rely in the main on the English 
language for the study of Mongol questions. The principal materials 
are: the surviving fragments of the Great Code and Maxims of Ching- 
ghis; the Code of 1640, of the Western Mongols; the Codes drawn up 
in Khalkha (Outer Mongolia) in the eighteenth century, under the 
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Manchu Empire; certain legal records of the Buriats, and the law re- 
forms of Autonomous Outer Mongolia between the declaration of inde- 
pendence from China in rg11 and the new period beginning in 1924. 

Besides discussing the historical development of Mongol law, the author 
comments on the influence of Chinese and Russian Law and of the canon- - 
ical law of the Lama Church. Unfortunately, his exposition is not equal 
to the value of his material. Even the arrangement of the material is 
confused; there are too many repetitions and too many gaps. The differ- 
ent chapters contain the fragments of not one but several attempts to 
treat the subject historically and comparatively; but one attempt after 
another tails off into more or less haphazard comments on more or less 
pertinent similarities or contrasts. The total effect is one of a confusion 
in which quantity passes for richness, like the scrap-book collections of 
curiosities which too often pass for cultural anthropology or ethnology, 
or like the random treasures amassed by a magpie. 

There is only one line of approach to the study of Mongol law which 
has any promise of success. We start from the fact that the documenta- 
tion is relatively late and incomplete. On the other hand we have a great 
deal to work with on the subject of Mongol society. We know also that 
every code of law is a code of justifications; the law provides a channel 
for the forces that rule the society, and essentially the codification of law 
is a combination of catchwords and precedents which reminds those 
who have the power to rule how to apply their power and how it was 
applied by those from whom they inherited it. Very well, then; the 
thing to do is to distinguish, in Mongol society, between those who did 
the ruling and those whom they ruled, and to search for the channels 
‘ in which ran the power of control. We can test any working theory 
arrived at by comparison with specific legal materials of the kind that 
Professor Riasanovsky has assembled. In this way it should be possible 
not only to establish a number of historical levels of development, but 
even to reconstruct a good deal of the “law” that has never been written 
down. 

Let us take only one question as an example: the influence of the Lama 
Church. Beginning with the sixteenth century, says Professor Riasanov- 
sky, Lamaism gradually permeated the entire life of the Mongols. Special 
expressions of piety before the religion and its representatives were usu- 
ally contained in the introductions to Mongol codes, and among the 
participants in the compilation of such codes were always found repre- 
sentatives of the higher Lamaist clergy. Lama influence on the Code of 
1640 was comparatively limited. A hundred years later, the Lamas were 
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much more powerful, and it had also become much easier to become 
Lama. Professor Riasanovsky makes this extremely significant remark only 


to diverge to the banal statement that “the moral commandments oj 
Buddhism forbidding the killing of living creatures found their expres. 
sion in the Khalkha Jirom in the form of the command of the Gegen: 
‘Do not kill any living creatures nor leave them hungry for the night,” 

Now what is the proper significance of “cultural borrowing”? It js 
this: a society only borrows that which it is ready to use and for which 
it has its own uses. What we most need to know about Lamaism is no 
the phrases in which it stated Buddhist prohibitions against killing, but 
how, and to what degree, and by what legal processes it made it easier 
for men to become Lamas, thus taking them away from the jurisdiction 
of their princes and making them economically and socially tributary to 
the Church. The Mongols did not fall away from shamanism and turn 
to Lama Buddhism merely because they thought it was a nice idea, 
They did so because Mongol society was ready for the Church as an 
institution, and because the shamanism it had formerly practiced could 
not readily evolve into a church. The spread of Lamaism was concurrent 
with an increasing rigidity in the definition of tribal territories; it had 
also something to do with the search for a form of authority that would 
be centralized, permanent and co-extensive with the territory occupied 
by the Mongols. 

Consequently we find that Lamaism proceeded to establish fixed monas- 
teries—a fact of striking importance in the history of a nomadic people. It 
acquired territory and a “subject population”—the shabinar—who were 
removed from tribal jurisdiction. Thus the Church was a landed institu- 
tion which took on a quasi-tribal following of its own, as a kind of 
secondary characteristic, at the same time that the Mongol princes were 
adding, to the primary characteristic of being tribal chiefs, the secondary 
characteristic of “feudal” territorial holdings. As a result of this double 
and simultaneous development, which was to become paramount, the 
secular or the ecclesiastical authority? In the first phase the Mongol 
princes attempted to subordinate the Church to a revived Mongol em- 
pire, one of their methods being to appoint their own relatives to high 
ecclesiastical office. In a later phase the Manchus, intervening from out- 
side in the affairs of the Mongols, managed to cut short this trend toward 
centralization, which they correctly saw to be dangerous to their own 
empire, and instituted a system that would keep the Mongols perma- 
nently divided, territorially and nationally. The most important single 
device by which this was accomplished was the prohibition of the ap- 
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ointment to high ecclesiastical office of the sons and relatives of Mongol 
princes. All this aspect of the relation of canon law to secular law Pro- 
fessor Riasanovsky does not so much as mention; yet it resulted in a 
permanent dualism in Mongol society. 

"There are other things that I could say in criticism, but I do not want 
to give the impression of attacking Professor Riasanovsky’s work in order 
to demolish it. On the contrary, I should like to repeat what I said in 
the beginning: that in collating so much material on a subject that has 
not been enough studied, he has made more easily accessible a quantity 
of source material of the very greatest value. 


O. L. 


La MonGoLIE: HISTORIQUE, GEOGRAPHIQUE, POLITIQUE. By ]. Lévine. 
Paris: Payot. 1937. pp. 252. Map. 


must have told the author and publisher of this book 
that it was a good time to bring out something new about Mongolia. 
The result is disappointing: a stop-gap, not a book that fills the un- 
doubted need for a fresh appraisal of all Mongol problems and especially 
those of Outer Mongolia. The disappointment is all the greater, in that 


the author is able to use Russian sources. He might have dealt with the 
analysis and interpretation of Mongol conditions on which the Soviet 
policy is based, and not merely with such manifestations of Soviet policy 
as the original intervention of Red troops in Outer Mongolia, the recogni- 
tion of Mongol independence, in dealing with the Mongols, and of 
Chinese sovereignty in Outer Mongolia, when dealing with the Chinese, 
and the promise of military support to the Mongols in the case of a 
Japanese invasion. 

The first chapter, a survey of past history, conveys the information 
that the Mongols were once powerful and are now weak. The author 
seems to have no insight into the cycles of nomadic history and the way 
in which Mongol and Chinese history interlock. His next chapter is 
equally thin; it gives the outlines of the geography and the old tribal- 
administrative structure, but fails to show the functional relationship be- 
tween the nomadic society and its geography, or to define the processes 
of growth (and decay) by which the “old” Mongolia acquired its cum- 
bersome Mongol-Manchu-Chinese administrative apparatus, combining 
the social factors of Mongol tribe, Manchu empire and. Lama-Buddhist 
church with the interests of Chinese barter-trade and usury. 
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The next chapters are better, revealing to a certain extent the alternat. 

ing rivalry and collaboration between Tsarist Russia and Japan in at. 
tempting to partition Mongolia and Manchuria. The account of Outer 
Mongolia during the Russian Civil War, which made possible the insane 
exploits of Ungern-Sternberg, is mainly anecdotal. This prepares the way 
for an account of the Outer Mongolian Republic that is good enough 
to be specially disappointing. Monsieur Lévine does not make the vulgar 
error of supposing that the Soviet Union merely took over the old Tsarist 
expansionism, with the result taat a Red imperialism, masked by a spu- 
rious Mongol Republic, now confronts the Japanese imperialism whose 
advance agent is the bogus “paradise” of Manchukuo. At the same time, 
because he does not go deeply enough below the surface phenomena, he 
provides a certain amount of ammunition for the pseudo-neutral pub- 
licists who are inclined to assume that Outer Mongolia and Manchukuo 
are “just the same.” 

This is a serious matter. Everybody knows that Manchukuo is held 
down by a heavy garrison. Nobody believes that there is a pro-Japanese 
minority in Manchukuo powerful enough to refuse reunion with China 
and enforce a close alliance with Japan if this garrison were withdrawn. 
Can the same thing be said of Outer Mongolia? Certainly not. There 
have been popular risings in Outer Mongolia against the Revolutionary 
Government, but there has never been a popular demand for restoration 
of the quasi-colonial rule of China. There have been Soviet troops in 
Outer Mongolia, but never in such force as to represent an armed con- 
quest. Even these troops were withdrawn completely for a period of 
years. Imaginé a parallel in Manchukuo! It cannot be doubted that Soviet 
forces have now entered Outer Mongolia again, or else are ready to enter 
at a moment’s notice; but there is also no doubt that this is by agree- 
ment with, and even at the request of, the Mongols who rule Outer 
Mongolia. 

What is the explanation? There is at least a clue, if not a full explana- 
tion, in certain Mongol documents, available in Russian translation, one 
of which Lévine quotes, admitting that its authenticity “cannot be 
doubted.” This document and another one of the same kind (speeches 
by Mongol statesmen) have been published by the Soviet Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in its quarterly, Tikhii Okean. From them 
it seems possible to surmise the following: Outer Mongolia is ruled by 
a minority party. The majority over which it rules is more or less in- 
choate and has never been able to produce a movement seriously rivalling 
that of the ruling party. Nevertheless the ruling party does not enforce 
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its power blindly. When its policies have been met with serious popular 
resistance, it has been willing to modify them and to admit publicly that 
they were mistaken. 

The ruling party is Communist in the character of its thought, but 
not in its policy; it looks forward, rather, to a future transition to Com- 
munism, when the people are ready for it. The party is at present con- 
trolled by moderates. A few years ago the extremists, more Communist 
than the Communists, attempted to keep pace with the program of 
collectivization in the Soviet Union by collectivizing the Mongol econ- 
omy. Since the Mongols as a whole had neither the social outlook nor 
the economic equipment to do any such thing, the result was disastrous. 
The numbers of livestock, the main wealth of the country, decreased 
alarmingly and there were extensive armed revolts. The extremists were 
discredited; power reverted to the moderates, and the “left” policy was 
publicly disavowed. Yet the failure to imitate the Soviet Union did not 
damage the cordiality of the relationship between Russians and Mongols, 
which in fact seems to be more solid than ever. 

If the comparison between Outer Mongolia and Manchukuo were 
valid, we could assume that the Japanese invasion of 1931 was under- 
taken in agreement with a Chinese party in Manchuria—not necessarily 
a majority party, but at least a recognizable party. We could look for 
the activities of extreme pro-Japanese theorists, among the Chinese, be- 
hind the present policy of rapid Japanization. We could take it for 
granted that Chinese Manchukuo troops outnumber the Japanese gar- 
rison and are commanded by Chinese officers, and that Chinese are being 
trained in military flying and the use of tanks and artillery, as the 
Mongols are being trained in Outer Mongolia. 

But why labor the point, when it is plainly nonsense? Theories of a 
Red imperialism which is “the same” as Japanese conquest simply do 
not work. The author of this book, in spite of his access to Russian 
sources, has not been able to explain what is really going on. For that 
we have still to wait. We still need a combined study of Mongol society, 
economy and politics and the working within them of the Communist 
yeast that will be intelligible to people who are not looking for either 
anti-Communist or anti-Japanese ammunition, but for something that 


will enable them to understand what is really going on. 
O. L. 


Peitaiho, August 1937 
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PoPuLATION PrEssuRE AND Economic LIFE IN JAPAN. By Ryoich; 
Ishii. London: King. 1937. pp. xix +259. 125.6d. 


: book is important, as the publisher announces, because 


the author has an advantage over most Western writers, being an expen 
on population and economics who can make free use of Japanese sources 
not available in translation. He begins with a survey of population trends 
before the Meiji Reformation of 1868, the economic effects of which he 
then investigates, together with the population policies developing out 
of them. Other chapters analyze the population of Japan, estimate the 
future general and working population and discuss the rural economic 
situation and the problems of food supply, colonization, emigration and 
industrialization. The last chapter deals with birth control and the dis. 
tributive system. 

The references are abundant and are almost all taken from Japanese 
sources, but the author is also acquainted with many of the Western 
works treating Japanese problems. There are however two lacunae. One 
is the important set of demographic, economic and social studies pre- 
sented by Japanese statisticians to the 19th Session of the International 
Institute of Statistics at Tokyo in 1930. The other is the lectures of S. 
Nasu, given at the University of Chicago and published by the Uni- 
versity in 1930, together with some lectures by Western scholars, under 
the title Population. This work would have been useful in acquainting 
Professor Ishii with the points of view of some of the Western specialists 
on world population problems. 

Professor Ishii’s treatment of the different subjects is generally very 
careful, and his opinions are well balanced. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that it is always possible for me to agree with his theories—for 
instance, in attributing the stationary population of the Tokugawa Era 
to the practices of abortion and infanticide. The subject is really, in my 
opinion, more complicated, as I have pointed out in a review of the 
above-mentioned Session of the International Institute of Statistics. 

The statistical documentation of the various subjects is generally ap- 
propriate and abundant, testifying to the high level attained in this field 
in modern Japan. Special attention has been given to the calculation of 
future population. Several estimates are mentioned and those by Dr. 
Ueda and Mr. Soda are expounded in detail. Mr. Soda’s estimate is based 
on a hypothesis of stationary specific birth-rates and death-rates, and is 


* Metron, Vol. IX, No. 1, February 1, 1931. 
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yseful as giving a precise measure of the present situation rather than 
as a forecast of future development; whereas Dr. Ueda’s calculations 
ye made on the assumption of a fixed number of births, which is 
equivalent to admitting a persistent diminution of the general birth- 
rate. This diminution would be inversely proportionate to the increase 
of the total population; a simple hypothesis indeed, but not easy to 
justify. In this field I have given the example of adopting several differ- 
ent hypotheses, one based on the present specific death-rate and birth- 
rate and others taking into account, in different measures, the prospective 
diminution of fertility and mortality.? Several authors have since fol- 
lowed this method, which really seems to be the most advisable. In the 
proceedings of the statistical meeting in Tokyo which has already 
been mentioned there is a detailed and thorough discussion of these 
estimates of future population, illustrating their meaning and limita- 
tions. 

The general conclusion of Professor Ishii is that the trend of Japanese 
population growth has followed the trend of economic development, 
while the public regulation of population has been effective only when 
the economic situation warranted the policy advocated. To the second 
of these statements there is no objection; but the author’s inference, that 
population trend is influenced chiefly by the conditions and desires of 
individual families, and only very slightly by public dictation, does not 
follow necessarily. As a matter of fact it is not certain that the economic 
situation of individual families would be the same in the absence of 
public regulation; one of the means of regulation is precisely in arrang- 
ing a favorable economic environment for large families. On the other 
hand it is very doubtful whether the concomitance of population growth 
with economic development really means a dependence on economic de- 
velopment. In my opinion the two are rather two expressions of the 
same phenomenon of national expansion.* 

Population pressure in Japan is the most important problem for which 
Westerners will seek a solution in Professor Ishii’s work. Among the 
proposed remedies whose possibilities and limitations he examines are 


*“Calcolo sullo sviluppo futuro deila popolazione italiana” (“Calculations on the 
Future Development of the Italian Population”), by C. Gini and B. De Finetti, in 
Annali di Statistica, Series V1, Vol. X, 1931. 

* Compare “The Theoretical Bases of Economic Policy,” in Journal of Political 
Economy, Chicago, Dec. 1929, pp. 654-656; Prime linee di Patologica Economica 
(Outline of Economic Pathology), Milano, Giuffré, 1935, pp. 123-128; “Authority 
and the Individual During the Different Stages of the Evolution of Nations,” Harvard 
Tercentenary Conference of Arts and Sciences, Cambridge, Mass., 1937. 
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progress in farming, emigration, colonization, industrialization and 
birth control. His conclusions are not very optimistic. Further rural 
absorption of population cannot but be limited. Moreover, various cir. 
cumstances encourage the cityward movement of the rural population, 
Nor do emigration and colonization, even if they develop in the future, 
offer an adequate outlet for surplus population. The birth control move. 
ment has gained considerably in the last decade, but various factors 
combined to minimize its immediate effects. Thus hope seems to be 
concentrated on further industrialization within Japan itself. The de- 
ficiency of certain raw materials is no serious handicap, but rationalization 
and technological progress will retard the increase of the demand for 
labor. The problem of providing annually about half a million new jobs 
for the additional adult population is therefore extremely serious. 

It is all the more serious because the present situation is far from easy, 
Farmers work under very difficult conditions. Their average returns are 
between one half and one third of the wages of factory workers. The 
mean acreage of farms (1.3 cho) is less than half that of Ireland, which 
is equivalent to 3 cho, although Irish farms are extremely small by 
Western standards. Moreover, farms averaging less than 1.2 cho are oper- 
ated at a loss; only those averaging over 1.2 cho realize a surplus. Un- 
der these conditions it is easy to understand the widespread agrarian 
discontent. 

These data explain the thesis, held by several writers, that in Japan 
there is no general overpopulation, but undoubtedly an agricultural 
overpopulation.* But this affirmation also needs to be qualified. The 
question may be put as follows: The average necessary to assure the 
farmer a sufficient surplus is given at 2.5 cho of land. Such an increase 
would mean reducing the present rural population to about half. Were 
this possible, would the State be prepared to countenance such a reduc- 
tion? Emphatically not. The rural population is the demographic and 
military reservoir of the nation. Professor Ishii insists also on the moral 
side of the question; but if the preservation of the present rural popu- 
lation is desirable for the nation, then from the national point of view 
there is no overpopulation. As a matter of fact, when we speak of over- 
population, it is necessary to state for whom the population is judged 
to be excessive. For the individuals concerned? For the nation? Or fot 
mankind? I have elsewhere insisted more than once on this essential 


“Compare, for instance, Population Theories and Their Application, with Special 
Reference to Japan, by E. F. Penrose, Stanford, 1934. 
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point.> Japan is a striking example of the country in which the particu- 
lar point of view of the agricultural class is in contrast with the national 
point of view. 

"The same contrast is to be found, though with less intensity, in all 
the nations of ancient civilization, which have to rely on the rural class 
but whose agriculture is not susceptible of the rapid progress possible 
in the newer countries and in the colonies. Thus the State, in order 
(o prevent economic crisis and political unrest of the rural class, is obliged 
to subsidize the farmers, assuring them a sufficient price for their prod- 
ucts. This is what Japan does, on a colossal scale, through its Govern- 
ment rice control. Professor Ishii is right in saying that this is but a 
disguised form of relief work; but relief in one form or another is a 
necessity, in order to reconcile individual exigencies with the national 
advantage. In Japan, as in other countries, this is one of the most power- 
ful factors at work in increasing State intervention in modern times. 


Corrapo GINI 
University of Rome, July 1937 


De GEscHIEDENIS DER JAPANSCHE PENETRATIE IN MANDSJOERIJE ALS 
VOLKENRECHTELIJK PRoBLEEM (THE History oF JAPAN’s PENE- 
TRATION INTO MANCHURIA AS A PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL Law). 


By Dr. C. L. Patijn. Amsterdam: H. ]. Paris. 1937. pp. 221. 


I, A well written, carefully edited book Dr. Patijn has embodied 
an exhaustive study of the Manchurian problem. The large place de- 
voted to the aspect this problem presents from the standpoint of inter- 
national law is readily explained by the circumstance that it was written 
as a thesis for the degree of LL.D. at Utrecht University. It is, however, 
anything but a record of dry juridical views; it is a sincere endeavor to 
do justice to the several sides of the question and to explain objectively 
Japan’s attitude to Manchuria, both politically and economically. 

After emphasizing the fact that China’s right of sovereignty in Man- 
churia, which according to international law is unquestionable, was not 


5 Compare “Considerations of the Optimum Density of a Population,” in Proceed- 
ings of the World Population Conference at Geneva, 1927, London, 1927; also report 
on “The Optimum Population,” presented to the Harris Foundation Round Table, 
University of Chicago, 1929, in Vol. III of its Proceedings, pp. 782 ff. This report, 
enlarged and with notes, has been published in Italian as an appendix to the book 
Nascita evoluzione e morte delle Nazioni (The Birth, Evolution and Death of Nations), 
Instituto di Statistica della R. Universita di Roma, 1930. 
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supported in the years preceding the conflict of 1931 by constitutional 
practice, the author, in a chapter on “Japan’s Rights,” successively treat; 
the establishment and growth of Japan’s “special interests” in Map. 
churia and the attitude of the other powers with respect to this positiog 
which had gradually come into existence. He points out why the Wash. 
ington Conference and the Nine-Power Treaty had so slight an influence 
on the situation in Manchuria and did not succeed in keeping Japan 
within the bounds of international law. Practically, Japan’s juridically 
untenable special position was equivalent to a protectorate or mandate 
elsewhere, though Japan’s influence, geographically speaking, chiefly 
confined itself to the railway zone. 

A most important chapter is the one devoted to Japan’s troubles and 
aspirations. Here, as an explanation of Japan’s line of conduct, three 
chief elements come to the fore: the consciousness that Japan’s estab. 
lished rights in Manchuria were not positively safe; the expectation that 
this country might have great economic importance for Japan; and, 
finally, all sorts of factors which gave an emotional significance to Japa- 
nese control in Manchuria. 

Indeed, dangers appeared for Japan’s position in Manchuria the reality 
of which could not be denied. In the first place there was the civil war 
in China threatening Manchuria with the influence of the Kuomintang, 
so much dreaded in Japan. There were arbitrary taxation and the 
manipulation of the different currencies by local authorities, which stood 
in the way of the development of Manchuria as a market for Japanese 
products. Another danger was Chinese activity in escaping the grip of 
the South Manchuria Railway by constructing railways and by railway 
tariffs. Last, but not least, there was the obvious opposition of the Chi- 
nese population, expressed in passive resistance. 

The economic importance of Manchuria for Japan is not treated in 
detail—this would not fit in with the character of the treatise. But this 
side of the problem has rightly not been neglected. Both from earlier 
data and those chiefly taken from the latest volumes of the Japan- 
Manchoukuo Year Book, the Report on Progress in Manchuria (South 
Manchuria Railway), Economic Conditions in Japan (Reports of the 
British Embassy in Tokyo) and Far Eastern Survey (fortnightly publica- 
tion of the American Council, I. P. R.), a short summary has been 
compiled to point out what Manchuria means to Japan as an area for 
emigration, a producer of foodstuffs and raw materials, and as a market; 
and finally, how economic conditions in Japan influenced that country’s 
action in Manchuria. The author comes to the conclusion that neither 
the riches of its soil nor its value as a future market is of decisive im- 
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portance for Japan, and that greater economic liberty might have been 
obtained equally well without military occupation of the country. 


treats 
Man. Premising that very probably an exaggerated idea about the economic 
sition ay importance of Manchuria obtained in Japan, Mr. Patijn considers the 


political and emotional factors even more important than the economic 
for.a right appreciation of Japanese penetration in Manchuria. The state 
of affairs in China on the one side and the tension in Japan on the other 
drove on the penetration in Manchuria like one of those great convulsions 


Vash. 
1€nce 
apan 


cally 

a from which Asia is suffering at present. Though absolutely unlawful, it 
iefly [ag was historically inevitable. But not inevitable were the unlawful deeds 

"i prompted by Japan’s imperialistic policy. 

and After duly considering each point of difference between Japan and 
ree fag China in reference to Manchuria, the author gives as his opinion that 
ab. fe the Manchurian conflict raised a number of issues on which a juridical 
hat decision, in the present practice of international law, would likewise 
ad, have met with serious objections everywhere else. When right and reality 
a. diverge in such a degree as was the case in this conflict, a decision based 


on prevailing law can give no satisfaction and will increase, rather than 
diminish, the tension extant. It will never be possible to settle any great 
international difference properly if justice is not maintained and new 
right established, according to the standard of justice, at the same time. 
The way to attain this object Mr. Patijn is unable to point out. We have 
to take into account that, with the conception of sovereignty now preva- 
lent, not a single country will allow itself to be bound against its will. 


F. BEELAERTs VAN BLOKLAND 


Holland, May 1937 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE. By Grayson Kirk. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart. 1936. pp. 278. $2.50. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF THE Puiippines. By George A. Mal- 
colm. New York, London: Appleton-Century. 1936. pp. 511. $5.00. 


iti 
A CASE study in the motivation of contemporary national policy” 
is Mr. Kirk’s description of his account of the United States’ acquisition 
of ‘he Philippines and the growth of trade relations between the two 
regions. It includes an analysis of the forces within the United States 
that were finally triumphant in bringing about independence legislation. 
The last four chapters merit close attention. Here, as Mr. Kirk ad- 
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mits in his preface, he makes no effort to conceal his belief that “th 
fundamental problem is yet to be solved.” The chapter on “The Feo. 
nomic Outlook” covers the position of major exports under the terms of 
the Independence Law; the possibility of crop diversification and greater 
national self-sufficiency; sources of revenue and necessary expenditures 
of an independent Philippine Government. Detailed consideration o{ 
these and allied problems leads to the conclusion that “At best the 
economic and financial prospects are bad, so bad indeed that there is no 
ground for optimism on the part of a brave and intelligent people whose 
long fight for freedom should entitle them to a happier future than the 
one which the United States has now spread before them.” 

In the chapter on “The New Constitution and the Political Outlook,” 
Mr. Kirk finds much to commend in the new Philippine constitution, 
but is not so optimistic about the ability of the Filipinos to make their 
government machinery function satisfactorily. Applying to the Philip. 
pines the five criteria considered prerequisite to independence in the case 
of Iraq, he makes serious reservations on at least three of the points, 
“In general, all that can be said about the political prospects is that they 
are neither so bright as to command complete optimism, nor so dismal 
as to warrant a verdict of ‘hopeless.’” 

The Japanese problem is handled realistically in Chapter VIII. There is 
no scaremongering. The author sees the Japanese policy as one of “peace- 
ful penetration through the extension of economic and financial assist- 
ance to the struggling Philippine state.” But he concludes with the view 
of a Filipino who sees the Philippine nation, two or three generations 
hence, “a Japanese vassal country.” 

The last chapter, on “Filipino-American Relations,” includes a sug- 
gested program for the future which is significant because of the author's 
disinterested treatment of the underlying problems. He sees the Philip- 
pines “headed for economic disaster, and the United States is solely to 
blame for their plight . . . the present independence program bids fair 
to wreck the future of the Islands, and . . . offers no possibility of eco- 
nomic benefit to the United States”; therefore it must be “reconsidered 
and altered in such a way as to improve Philippine prospects. . . . Any 
congressional action must be based, if it is to be effective or important, 
upon the assumption that it is desirable to establish a permanent system 
of highly preferential trade relations between the two countries. . 
The sugar quota would be changed, and the coconut oil quota entirely 

abandoned. The export-tax provisions would be completely stricken 
from the act.” 
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Considering the possibility of the establishment of a protectorate or 
gmiprotectorate, he very much favors the latter, under a treaty which 
would grant the native government complete freedom of action in do- 
mestic legislation and in the field of external affairs; would assure the 
Philippines the aid of the United States in a dispute with a third state; 
and would therefore provide for the co-operative maintenance of Ameri- 
can military, naval or air bases in the Islands. In short, Mr. Kirk does 
not believe that the United States can retire from the affairs of the 
Pacific, and therefore thinks, since it has long “assumed the existence 
of a national obligation, it is incumbent upon the United States to seek 
appropriate and practical means for its effective discharge.” 

Judge Malcolm has treated the whole subject of the Philippines more 
comprehensively, devoting several of the 25 chapters in his book to a 
detailed analysis of the powers of the executive, legislative and judicial 
departments of the Commonwealth Government, political parties, public 
welfare, religion and culture, in addition to the problems considered by 
Mr. Kirk. A long career in the Philippines, including 18 years on the 
Supreme Court bench, provides a rich experience from which Judge 
Malcolm has drawn liberally. 

Inevitably his conclusions about the economic future of the Philip- 
pines are little more cheerful than Mr. Kirk’s. He does not, however, 
consider that future “altogether hopeless,” because of the natural riches 
of the islands, the firm intrenchment of the family system, and the pos- 
sibility of developing a future market in Japan for Philippine raw 


Is 


materials. 
As to future relations between the Philippine Republic and the United 


States, his advice is quite different from Mr. Kirk’s. “I would advise my 
country to get out and stay out of the zones of danger. . . . The reten- 
tion of a naval base in the Philippines would be taken as underwriting 
Philippine freedom. . . . That the United States should not do, for 
she would not be in a position to make good on the promise. . . . Make 
such trade agreement with the Philippine Republic as is mutually prof- 
itable; draw back the first line of defense to Hawaii and Alaska, and 
avoid becoming a party to any arrangement which would involve the 
United States in dangerous political alliances with foreign powers.” 
Americas position, in case it joined in a treaty for the perpetual 
neutralization of the Philippines, would possibly not be “particularly 
fraught with peril,” but Judge Malcolm is not convinced that the United 
States should go so far. 

His advice to the Filipinos embraces a demand for simpler, less ex- 
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pensive government; economic collaboration with the United States. 
development of local industries; organization of a citizen army; and ap 
endeavor to obtain perpetual neutralization of the Philippines. Failing 
that, he thinks the Filipinos should “not shun Japanese guidance and 
protection.” 

Both books include in their appendices copies of the Independence 
Act and the Constitution of the Philippines. They have appeared at , 
time when they should command wide attention. The general reader 
may find Judge Malcolm s volume easier reading, in spite of its greater 
length; for the student of political economy, Mr. Kirk’s book is in. 
valuable. 


C. ?. 


DEUTSCHLAND UND DIE VEREINIGTEN STAATEN IN DER WELT. 
PouitiK. By Alfred Vagts. New York: Macmillan. 1935. Two 
Volumes. pp. xxii + 2030. $16.00. 


In THIs monumental study of the relations of Germany and 
the United States in the broad setting of world politics from 1889 to 


1906, which he regards as the crucial period in the determining of their 
attitudes toward each other prior to the World War, Alfred Vagts has 
freed himself from the usual somewhat stultifying limitations of the diplo- 
matic historian, Overriding the narrow bounds set by the direct diplo- 
matic exchanges and maneuverings of the two countries—one his by 
birth and the other by adoption—he has examined all the varied points 
of contact between two great and complex societies in terms both of 
the political, social, economic, and ideological background and structure 
of each, and of their relations to the other members of the increasingly 
discordant family of nations. In the case of two countries like Germany 
and the United States, whose immediate and necessary contacts with 
each other are relatively limited in number and scope, this method is 
peculiarly valuable since it lends life and substance to an arbitrarily 
selected chapter of history which would otherwise seem arid and, in its 
frequent inconsequence, precariously artificial. Without too great exag- 
geration it might almost be said that, in addition to the history of 
German-American relations, this work contains a history of international 
affairs in the period involved and a history and analysis of the general 
development of each of the two countries specially concerned. 

The sheer bulk of the two volumes is in itself sufficiently terrifying 
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and the language in which they are written has a tendency to twist 
self into almost insoluble Germanic knots; but there are rich rewards 
awaiting the reader brave enough to launch into their pages. Since the 
book covers so wide a range it is impossible even to approach an ade- 
quate survey of its contents within the necessary brevity of a review. 

For an understanding of the .growing hostilities between the two 
countries, as Mr. Vagts portrays them in all their complexities, a read- 
ing of the earlier chapters is essential since they deal with the more 
directly economic relations of Germany and the United States, such as 
tariffs, capital movements, and agrarian and industrial competition, as 
well as with German emigration to the United States and the position 
of the German settlers there. For those whose special concern is with 
the Pacific and the Far East, there are a number of later chapters which 
particularly recommend themselves and which can be read in isolation 
without suffering too great a loss by being removed from their context. 
The exhaustiveness of those Far Eastern studies may be indicated by 
merely stating that the chapter on the rivalry of the powers in China 
runs to 318 pages, that on Samoa to 302 pages, and that on the Spanish- 
American war and the acquisition of the Philippines to 154 pages. 

Throughout, the author is concerned to insist, with eminent correct- 
ness in my opinion, upon the essentially non-economic character of the 
imperialist rivalries which on occasion led the two countries, whose in- 
terests at no point came objectively into such vehement collision, to the 
verge of war. In explicit contradiction of the Marxist thesis of imperial- 
ism as the product and inevitable expression of capitalism in its ultimate 
phases, Mr. Vagts maintains that finance capital, far from being the 
master, was normally rather the servant of the military and _ political 
leaders, who urged the necessity of rivalry, conflict, and conquest. Of 
all the sectors of cap‘talism seeking to gain their ends by imperialist 
means, he concludes, finance capital was the weakest in its demands: 
“Nothing could be less historically accurate, for our special period at 
least, than the view of imperialism as the policy specially required by 
it, by the export of capital.” 

In China as elsewhere the inevitability of imperialist clashes was pro- 
duced not by the drive of the rival economies but by the fine strategy 
and bustling ambitions of the admirals and generals, the rulers, the 
diplomats, and the intellectuals. Behind them came the capitalists, pre- 
pared to profit where opportunities were opened to them, but in the 
majority either indifferent or opposed to this constant restless search for 
trouble. It is a nice point, as the author brings it out in connection 
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with the Spanish-American war and elsewhere, that the dominan, 
economic interests hesitated to bring their opposition too clearly into 
the open for fear of disturbing the existing conservative régimes and 
lending aid and comfort to the more radical opposition. The régimes 
themselves, acting fundamentally from other motives, did their best, as 
Mussolini has done more recently in Ethiopia, to stress the economic 
implications of their bellicose forward surges in order to bring them. 
selves into some harmony with the spirit of the day. 

With vast patience and a wealth of documentary reference, often 
drawn from sources hitherto little utilized for the purpose, Mr. Vagts 
has presented a definitive and invaluable account which rounds out the 
history of both the countries concerned and makes distinctly more 
intelligible the readiness of the United States to enter the World War 
against Germany. The book is illuminated by many admirable passages 
throwing light on such different matters as the role of the naval en. 
thusiasts on both sides, the class structure and differences in the two 
countries, the variety of economic interests which pressed for satisfac- 
tion along their widely divergent lines, the structure and psychology of 
the two diplomatic services, and the constant problem of the relation 
of foreign policy to internal affairs. With all these virtues it is un- 
fortunate that the book should have assumed such huge proportions. 
Without substantially impairing its value as a full-scale case study in 
imperialist-capitalist relations, the elimination of some and the further 
boiling down of much of the material which it contains would have 
greatly enhanced its readability and its availability. 


Rupert EMERson 


Harvard University, July 1937 


Tue Soviets. By Albert Rhys Williams. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. 1937. pp. xiii + 554. $3.00. 


Te wriTE about the Soviet Union and to have one’s work 
stand up against the test of time requires that more be done than 
simply describe the Soviet scene. It calls for an understanding of the 
forces which motivate surface phenomena, for an analysis of the under- 
lying ideas. Only by giving the reader a grasp of such fundamentals 
as will lead to comprehension of future developments, can a book on 
the U.S.S.R. be more than ephemeral. 
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Mr. Williams’ The Soviets can rightly claim a place in the library of 
those who seek some guide to Soviet happenings. Benefiting by an 
early acquaintance with the revolution, he handles the subject matter 
with a perspective which links the present with the past while provid- 
ing a guide light for the future. 

Taking the form of answers to eighty-eight questions frequently asked 
about the U.S.S.R., the book ranges through Government, Party and 
Nations; Economic Life; Social Life; and Foreign Relations. A question 
which inevitably rises is whether among the wealth of material pre- 
sented on these subjects there is anything which acts as a guide in 
understanding and evaluating the recent trials and executions. The 
answer which this reviewer gives is, Yes. 

The references to the Soviets’ fear of attack, the description of the 
Communist party, the section on political crimes, all have bearing on 
this point. Mr. Williams states: “It is impossible to exaggerate the fear 
of assault from a coalition of hostile powers pervading all peoples in 
the Soviet Union.” Thus, it does not seem unnatural that every effort 
should be made to clear out internal enemies, whether traitors, spies, 
counter-revolutionists or persons injuring the welfare of the state. In 
the section on political crimes Mr. Williams points out that the severest 
penalties are invoked against crimes threatening the safety of the whole 
social edifice. He also states that members of the party, because of the 
obligations they have assumed, are treated with particular severity, and 
in his discussion of the Party system itself he says, “in any big mass 
organization there is a certain percentage of careerists, fools, blockheads 
and criminals. So obviously there must be some amongst the millions 
in the Communist Party.” 

In describing the numerous developments which have taken place 
since 1917, Mr. Williams makes many references to the status of 
affairs in Tsarist days and traces the course of the changes which have 
occurred since. The book contains an enormous amount of information 
and a great deal of illustrative material, anecdotes v nich give concrete 
expression to the tendencies described and which often impart a color- 
ful note to this lengthy survey of Soviet life and institutions. 

The form in which the book is written somewh2t precludes a sense 
of structural unity regarding the work, although the questions discussed 
are arranged in logical order. When the reader finishes the five hundred 
odd pages, he has surveyed almost all aspects of Soviet life. This is 
undoubtedly one way in which the U.S.S.R. can be examined with 
profit, although to some people a presentation showing more clearly 
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the interrelation of one part of Soviet life with another would perhaps 
be preferable. It is left to the reader, however, to determine what the 
Soviets are, from his examination of the many parts. 

The Soviets is absorbing reading and bears impressive witness to the 
achievements of the country under consideration. The reader cannot {ail 
to appreciate the immensity of the processes which have so vitally 
transformed a country of enormous territory with a racially diversified 
population of many millions, nor to gain some understanding of the 
difficulties encountered and of the way in which they have been faced, 


KATHLEEN Barnes 


Tue Press anD Wortp Arrairs. By Robert W. Desmond. New 
York: Appleton-Century Co. 1937. pp. 421. $4.00. 


istiied and wireless carry today the heaviest burden of news 
reports ever to come out of the Far East. The magazine Editor and Pub- 
lisher (Sept. 4) finds that newspapers and press services are spending 
more money to cover the conflict in China than for any other single 
event since the World War. And the vast and growing mass of Ameri- 
cans who seek to understand the trend and meaning of developments in 
the turbulent Orient could profit by reading Dr. Desmond’s book. 

It is a history of the growth of the world’s press, but it is not at all a 
book merely for newspapermen. It is a guide to reading and properly 
evaluating news as it finally appears on the printed page. It deals with 
censorship and propaganda that color and distort news, and the means 
to which correspondents and editors must daily resort to present what 
they hope is the objective truth. In many, the book may develop or 
sharpen that sense for reading accurately between the lines which, re- 
grettably but none the less actually, must still be part of a reader’s equip- 
ment if he is to get the most out of the papers he buys. 

Thoroughly documented, aptly illustrated, the book deals rather briefly 
with press problems in the Orient. This may be explained, however, by 
the fact that “good” foreign press coverage of the Far East was not estab- 
lished until little more than a decade ago. But the difficulties of news 
gathering are universally alike and Dr. Desmond deals well with these. 

Many newspapermen will quarrel with the author’s estimate of the 
effect of transmission costs on the presentation of important world news, 
especially when he says: 

“If the cost of transmitting a dispatch between Europe and America 
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is $25, and the cost for a message of the same length between China and 
Europe or America is $100, it is clear that the editor who has a budget 
to observe will give his readers rather less news about China.” 

The editor who has a budget to observe cannot afford to evaluate his 
news in such fashion. He will probably refuse four mediocre European 
dispatches in order to get one from China which he deems truly im- 
portant. Budgets have become marvelously flexible and, as Dr. Desmond 
himself points out, exchange agreements between world news-gathering 
services, as well as modern syndication methods, reduce and spread 
transmission costs until good foreign coverage is available to almost 
every publisher. 

Unfortunately this does not mean that what one gets is truth in print. 
In the brief history of the world press, America and Britain have already 
become its last strongholds. And even when censors and propagandists 
have been thwarted, the author reminds us, the prejudices of publishers, 
editors and reporters remain. 

The shackles of the press, Dr. Desmond concludes, “will not fall off, 
and its faults will not disappear, until the almighty reader rises in his 
majesty and demands an unobstructed news channel and a press made 
to fit higher ethical as well as technical standards. . . . More persons 
must want to be well and truly informed. It is, above all, the Reader’s 
Choice.” 

Toward the enlightenment of readers and improvement of the press, 
Dr. Desmond has made a notable contribution. 

T. R. Sunpe 
New York, September 1937 


Tue Datty NewspaPER IN AMERICA: THE EvoLuTION oF A SOCIAL 
INsTRUMENT. By Alfred McClung Lee. New York: Macmillan. 


1937. pp. xiv + 797. $4.75. 


em number of books on the press that have been published 


of late, with their inevitable overlappings, might prompt one to ask an 
end to the series. But there is no end, and there should be no end to 
publications like these. As a social instrument of immense potentialities, 
the press is being used both to curtail and to defend human liberties. 
Its role in influencing domestic and foreign policies has hardly been 
recognized as yet by a public whose primary interest is to satisfy a sensa- 
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tional rather than an educational interest by skimming through the 
pages of the daily paper. 

In dealing with the American newspaper from a sociological point 
of view, Mr. Lee selects the most complex, and the most intriguing, 
phase of the press for a comprehensive examination. With the complete 
history of the American press as a background, he gives several high- 
lights, such as the relation of labor to newspaper printing—which means 
little to the mass of readers “until a strike deprives them of their paper 
for hours, days, or weeks.” The book places emphasis on “the leadership 
of printers and especially of newspaper printers in the American trade 
union movement and the tendency of publishers to associate their news. 
papers with strike-breaking programs.” There are some interesting refer. 
ences to the affiliation of publishers with employers and the “public” in 
Opposition to projects of trade unions, showing that newspapers—to the 
extent that other interests coincide with their own—can afford to assume 
larger roles than one might expect of “mere profit-making business.” 

In this connection the author reveals other aspects of intimate con- 
tacts between the press and the interests of the capitalist ruling class, citing 
the evidence given by Representative (later Mayor) LaGuardia, of the 
manner in which press agents for financiers bought the co-operation of 
certain newspapers during 1924 and 1925. With the increasing political 
independence of dailies and with the growth of monopolistic features, the 
press developed into one of the most powerful factors within the frame- 
work of domestic politics. Sky-rocketing circulation figures transformed 
the press into an agency which, along with its daily information, car- 
ried political influence into every home. 

On the question of affiliation of newspapers with the interests of their 
advertisers, Mr. Lee feels that no precise answer is possible, but does 
state that “facts point to definite relationships in specific cases.” By calling 
public attention to certain connections between editorial practices and 
lobbying activities, Mr. Lee shows that something is—or has been— 
rotten in the realm of the American press. 

This “case study of one American industry” shows clearly the devel- 
opment of the press as an independent and powerful social instrument, 
fitted to play its part in the framework of a democratic community. 


Ernest O. Hauser 
New York, September 1937 
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Tue Austrat-Asiatic BULLETIN, a two-monthly review published 
by the Australian Institute of International Affairs (Victorian 
Division), Melbourne. Six shillings. 

BULLETIN OF THE CoLoNIAL INsTITUTE OF AMSTERDAM, @ quarterly 
published in collaboration with the Netherlands Pacific Institute. 
Fl. 7.50. 


—_ two new Institute publications exemplify a growth of 
interest in the affairs of the Pacific on the part of organizations whose 
concerns embrace a wider geographical area. The Austral-Asiatic sec- 
tion of the Institute first named also forms the nucleus for the Aus- 
tralian Council of the I.P.R. Similarly, the Netherlands Pacific Institute 
serves, on the one hand, as a National Council of the I.P.R. and, on 
the other, may almost be regarded as a branch of the Koloniaal In- 
stituut. These relationships help to bring a large amount of national 
experience and special knowledge to bear upon the study of Pacific 
affairs, while they also provide ready channels through which the re- 
sults of I.P.R. research may reach groups able to use them. 

The Australian bulletin is geared, in the main, to the need felt for 
a reconsideration of Australian policy toward the Far East, but also 
includes informing articles of a more descriptive nature. It is, in fact, 
shaped on the model of the best English periodicals, with their em- 
phasis on editorial opinion, their signed articles arranged to lead from 
outstanding political topics of the day to the discussion of social ques- 
tions, of literature, and occasionally of art, with their hospitality to 
outside opinion, and the inevitable financial page at the end. No less 
than four articles in the second number (for June), by F. W. Eggleston, 
Professor Copland, E. L. Piesse, and Judge Foster, refer to the famous 
speech by the Prime Minister of Australia at the opening of the Imperial 
Conference last May, while the major topic of the third number 
(August-September) naturally is the Sino-Japanese conflict. Non-Aus- 
tralians will find in the new bulletin a selection of information about 
Australia itself which it is difficult to get from other sources, presented 
by such authorities as those already named and other well-known 
scholars and experts. 

The new bulletin from Amsterdam more definitely addresses itself 
to foreign readers, in the lingua franca of the Pacific, English. The 
occasion for it, according to the foreword of the first number, was the 
experience of the Dutch members of the Yosemite Conference “where 
it became painfully apparent once more how many misconceptions 
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and misunderstandings of conditions in the Indies are afloat in the 
world at large, owing to the fact that the Dutch language is s0 little 
known abroad.” Many of the articles are based on information from 
official sources with which most members of the I.P.R. are unfamiliar 
In the first number, Dr. Boeke presents the most important Nether. 
lands-Indies statistics for 1935. Other articles deal with air transportation 
with the budget of the Netheriands Indies, with the combat of maloria 
and with social organization in some of the Pacific colonies. 
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